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CEDRIC R. MENTIPLAY 



O NE day just after the official end 
of World War II, a man whom 
I shall call John Donoghue came out 
of Yugoslavia. He was a very im- 
portant man indeed— just how im- 
portant we could not be told at that 
time. When, very much later. Marshal 
Tito set his face against the Soviets, 
we knew that this was part of the 
work of John Donoghue. But by then 
we could no longer shake his hand. 

I saw him that morning, and I got 
the usual run-of-the-mill story— ail 
that could be published at that time. 
It was a good story, with a wealth of 
detail— piratical raids along the Dal- 
matian coast, bloody little battles be- 
tween our D-boats and the German 
E-l>oats off Pola. Sp'it and Ragusa. 

About the rest he was cryptic, but 
lie was a very tired man, and he had 


had quite a few drinks. “The rest 
of it will come from Downing Street 
or Washington, old man,” he told me 
as I was leaving. "Third world war 
stuff— or the antidote. I’ve got a bit 
of business to fix up here, and then 
I go straight through to London.” 

The interview took place in the 
Albergo Imperiale in Bari. Twenty- 
four hours later, in a room in a 
smaller hotel just off the Via flavour 
in the middle of that grubby Adriatic 
city, the body of John Donoghue was 
found. The cause of death was 
multiple stab wounds in the neck and 
chest. 

Nothing was ever discovered about 
the fatality. Nothing was ever known 
for certain. If Donoghue’s name is 
remembered now, he is put down as 

a war casualty— perhaps the last of 
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World War II, which he helped to 
fight in Yugoslavia; perhaps the first 
of World War m, which he had 
striven so hard to checkmate. 

But in New Zealand a couple of 
months ago I met a former member 
of that bunch of licensed pirates 
known as Land Forces Adriatic who 
had also been a good friend of John 
Donoghue. We got to talking about 
the murder, and I told him of the 
interview. He surveyed his glass for 
n long while before replying. Then 
he reached his decision and spoke: 

“A good story, wasn't it? I mean 
— ‘martyr to the cause' and all that. 
John deserved it. He was a great 

""“What do you mean?” I asked. 

“Only that his troubles weren’t all 
political. You see, there was a girl 
in Bari. She was a Yugoslav-been 
in the fighting as a partisan-evacu- 
ated wounded. I’ve seen her, boy - 
gorgeous creature in a pantherish 
kind of way, all fire. Direct, you 
know— no fooling about the vital 
question. She and John were like 
that for a long time. John had ‘a 
bit of business' that night, all right! 

“You don’t mean she—?’ 

He looked slightly pained. “I don't 
know, old boy— but that night John 
was going unarmed into a she- 
panther’s cage. You see, he had a 
conscience, and he proposed to tell 
her the show was over— that he was 
going home to his wife and 'kids. Per- 
sonally, I would have done it by 
phone, or, better still, by cable. You 
just don’t take chances with women 
like that!” 

This is perhaps a roundabout way 
■ of introducing the subject — that 
Balkan or Mediterranean women, par- 
ticularly those accustomed to violence 
and bloodshed, are a little different 
from Australian, New Zealand, or 
English girls. 

Maybe they feel the same at appro- 


priate times, but when they believe 
a man should be taught a lesson they 
often have the means at hand. “The 
fury of a woman scorned” is likely 
to have permanent results, if she 
has a lethal weapon and the neces- 
sary training to use it. 

Take the case of Laura, now. She 
came from an upper-crust Athenian 
family. She spoke about four langu- 
ages, excluding the Macedonian, and 

she was stacked as nicely as any 
Powers model. When the Greek Civil 
War blew up in our faces in Decem- 
ber, 1944, she volunteered with others 
of her set for patriotic duties. Her 
chore turned out to be the daily trans- 
lation of about 30 assorted newspapers 
from Greek into English for the edifi- 
cation of the besieged group of Allied 
war correspondents. . 

And we were besieged, right 
enough. Allied Athens dwindled to n 
single city block, surrounded by 
barbed wire and under continuous 
smallarms and artillery fire. The 
situation was completely crazy. The 
city telephone system, staffed by Com- 
munist operators, still worked. Citi- 
zens passed to and fro through the 
tines. Laura developed the habit of 
leaving the Hotel Grande Bretagne, 
where we were all stationed, every 
few days, and walking through to her 

house in the Communist-occupied 

zone to take food to her parents. 

One night when she was away the 
Intelligence people decided to stiffen 
the guards at the barricades. It 
seemed that a great many people, 
mostly women, had been drifting 
through the lines with arms and am- 
munition suspended under their 
clothing. Quite a number of women 
appeared to be hastening to maternity 
hospitals, for obvious reasons— and at 
the same time the Communist fire 
coming from that part of the city was 
redoubling. A snap search disclosed 
that most "babies” were of the non- 


bouncing kind, made up of hand 
grenades, small weapons and belts of 
machine gun ammunition. 

Enter Laura, on her way back. She 
came up to the barricade in the usual 
civilian way— hands raised to shoulder 
height. The sentry was a new man, a 
Private Attwood, from Kent. 
“Identification, miss?” he asked. 

She searched for the card, then rea- 
lised it was still at the hotel. It 
wasn’t a bright thing to carry into 
enemy territory evidence that you 
worked for the British. She explained 
this to him. He shrugged. 

“Orders is orders, Miss. Before you 
passes through that there wire, I have 
to search you." 

Laura could be all Rotten Row and 
Bond Street when she liked, and now 
she gave the man the full treatment. 
“But, my good fellow, what on earth 
do you expect to find? And where, 
may I ask?” 

To Private Attwood that was a fair 
question. “Well, you see, Miss- 
there's women cornin' through ere 
all the time. An’ they carry ammo, 
grenades, mortar bombs— could be 
there, see? or there—” 

To do Private Attwood justice, he 
merely pointed with his rifle. The 
effect was startling. Suddenly the 
glamorous lass before him turned into 
a raving tigress. Whipping a knife 
from her skirt she flew at him. When 
the rest of the patrol finally pacified 
her, Attwood was bleeding from a 
long gash in his upper arm, and two 
other men had superficial wounds. 

When the duty officer interviewed 
her, Laura was still quivering with 
anger. By that time we had heard 
about the affair, and her identity was 
well established. The duty officer sat 
back and regarded her kindly, having 
previously straightened his tie and 
adjusted his Eighth Army moustache. 

“And pray, why did you do such a 
tiling? Surely it was obvious there 


had been some misunderstanding?” 
She shook her dark locks and 
stamped her foot. “Misunderstanding? 
The dog insulted me! See! Show me 
just one place — just one place 1 could 
hide one leetle Mills bomb 1 ” 

After waving her away the duty 
officer turned to where the sentry 
stood stiffly. “Private Attwood,” he 
said wearily. “You’ve got no damned 
tact!” 

And then, in Rome, there was Arda 
She was a tall, rangy lass with blonde 
hair that was inclined to be a bit 
darker at the roots. Well, the Ger- 
mans had been in Rome for a long 
time, and they rather went for Nordic 
types. A good sort, Arda— you know, 
friendly. She and her girl friends 
used to drop into a tittle coffee-vino 
shop up near Santa Maria Maggiore 
where the boys had a habit of gather- 
ing every morning. 

An order was around to the effect 
that no arms war. to ba cmad in 
the city by Allied troops. It seemed 
a pretty silly order, for there were 
many cases of isolated soldiers, usually 
officers, being bashed and robbed 
after dark. Most of us who had busi- 
ness in the transportless city had 
some unobtrusive weapon. 

“How about you girls?" somebody 
asked. “Don’t you ever strike trouble 

in this neighbourhood?” 

Arda shook her head. “No trouble. 
The questioner pursued the matter. 
“I don’t suppose you’d carry much 
money, anyway." 

Arda dived in the direction of her 
stocking, produced a roll of dollars 
and British occupation lire which 
would have cleared an American P.X. 
"We do not trust banks, and we do 
not leave money in our rooms," she 
said. “But we are not worried by tha 
gangs, are we girls?" 

We listened to the negative chorus, 
and frankly we didn’t believe it 
Somebody said so. Arda shrugged, 
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rummaged in her large red handbag. 

The gun she tossed on to the table 
' was the wickedest close-quarter 
weapon I have ever seen. It was 
basically an American Army Colt .la 
automatic, fully loaded and with the 
safety catch applied. But somebody 
had cut away the trigger guard, 
buffed the trigger down until it was 
merely a small lever, and then wired 
it back to the interior mechanism of 
the gun. The sear and other moving 
parts showed signs of similar paring 
down. 

The effect was to convert the Colt 
from a semi-automatic weapon, which 
fired one shot and reloaded every time 
the trigger was pressed, to a minia- 


ture sub-machine gun. All Arda had 
to do on being accosted by a hold- 
up gang was to point the Colt in the 
general direction of her tormentors, 
push off the safety catch with her 
thumb, and hold on while nine 320- 

grain copper-jacketed slugs sprayed 

the area. • . 

All of which goes to show that, in 
the Mediterranean area at least, the 
female of the species is apt to be 
more deadly than the male. Maybe 
Mussolini missed a bet in failing to 
capitalise on his woman power. A 
couple of divisions of Amazons op- 
posite us at Alamein would have cpr- 
tainly made the desert more interest- 
ing! 
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IAN LASRY 



etzot Ln 


Tj’ARLY in the evening of May 9, 
^ 1951, Said ou Khala, a French 
military telegraphist, returned to his 
lonely blockhouse at Bou Noual, m 
the Bin el Ouidane district of the 
Tadla, in French Morocco, after a 
long patrol. He was weary. 

His servant, the dark, cadaverous 
Si Ahmed Hansali, came to the door 
of the blockhouse. 

"Peace,” he said. “You have been 
away a long time, Master.” 

“Peace,” answered Said ou Khala. 
"The land is difficult, and one travels 
a few miles in many hours.” 

He gave his mule to Hansali | and 
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unslipped his rifle from his shoulders. 
“Clean this,” he said, arid handed the 
weapon to the servant. 

At that moment the servant became 
a maniac. As Khala turned to enter 
the blockhouse, Hansali took quick, 
deliberate aim, and shot him dead. 

So began one of the most extra- 
ordinary reigns of terror ever created 
in a large district by one man. It 
was to shake French Morocco to its 
foundations, bring a noted French 
General on to the scene, and to be 
ended by the efforts of ten thousand 

There was a reason for the first 


killing- Hansali had become the par- 
amour of Khala's wife, the beautiful 
Izza Ahmed, and crazed by the 
thought of the return of her husband, 
the lover determined to kill his em- 
ployer, and take Izza away with him. 

The murderer of the Tadla then 
became obsessed with the conviction 
that God had given him the dead 
man’s gun for the purpose of killing 
any European he could find. 

The French authorities, on discover- 
ing the first crime and finding the 
trail cold, first arrested the wife. 
Izza, who had by this time been 
abandoned by her lover in favour of 
his murder mission. They also de- 
tained a former mistress of Hau- 
sali’s, named Itto Homma. The women 
were questioned together, in the hope 
that mutual dislike might uncover 
information; but whatever they 
thought of each other, they stead- 
fastly denied all knowledge of the 
murderer’s whereabouts. 

Hansali, riding alone, had by this 
time disappeared into the wild and 
treacherous district between Bin el 
Ouidane and Afourer. This area 
was an ideal hideout for an escapee; 
and Hansali knew that as long as 
he had ammunition and food he could 
outwit large parties of pursuers. 

On May 12, the whole of French 
Morocco was horrified by news of the 
violent deaths of four people, all of 
whom had fallen to the deadly ac- 
curate aim of the murderer. 

The first two were M. Andre Sou- 
vignon and his mother, Madame 
Carmen Souvignon,' who were tra- 
velling in a car from Afourer to Bin 
el Ouidane. They had been held up 
by a road block of large stones. Get- 
ting out of the car to investigate the 
road block Souvignon had been shot 
dead from ambush. The elderly 
Madame Souvignon, whose body lay 
across the door of the car, had also 
been murdered wliile trying to escape 


from the vehicle of sudden death. 

Later on the same day the death 
roll was added to when the bullet- 
riddled bodies of M. Herve du Borg 
and Mme. Helene Meunier were founa 
lying by their motor cycles a few 
kilometres further along the same 

r °Within 24 hours, the French Moroc- 
can Government had organised large 
search parties. They also proclaimed 
a state of emergency throughout the 
Tadla district. This precaution was 
vain. On May 14, M. Rene Gouet and 
his wife Mme. Adina Gouet were 
also stopped while driving along the 
same road by a similar road block. 
Both were seriously wounded and 
left for dead by the gunman. 

As soon as he had recovered suffi- 
ciently to talk, Gouet told police that 
he had offered the bandit all his 
money and valuables in return for 
their safety. 

“But,” said Gouet starkly, ' he just 
kept staring at us, without expression. 
Then he shot us.” 

This outrage raised a storm in Casa- 
blanca. Within a few hours the Gov- 
ernment had organised 10,000 soldiers, 
police and civilians, as search parties 
for the maniac. 

Izza ben Ahmed and Itto Homma, 
who had been held in custody, were 
again put through the third degree, 
but again refused to talk. 

A state of siege was now proclaimed 
throughout the district between Bin 
el Ouidane and Afourer, and every 
available vehicle was pressed into 
service to take search parties into 
the area. Hansali was, by Gouet's 
description, established beyond doubt 
as the killer, and searchers had 
orders to shoot him on sight. 

Without any definite clue to the 
whereabouts of the killer, the search- 
ers had to start on a cold trail. Mean- 
while, Hansali had virtually a free 
hand, and used it to strike again. 
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seeing a — 

15, Madame Georges Chantot stag- 
gered wildly into a farmhouse near 
Bin el Ouidane. Before collapsing, 
she stammered out that her husband, 
an engineer at Casablanca, and her 
friend Marie Rose Creugnet, daughter 
of the sporting editor of "Le Petit 
Marocain,” Casablanca’s largest news- 
paper, had been shot dead in a rocky 
gorge not far from Azilal. 

Her story was a ghastly one. She, 
her husband, and Mile. Creugnet had 
gone to the gorge for a day’s fishing 
in the stream that ran through 't. 
About middav. a Moor appeared on 
the other bank: but intent on their 
fishing, the little party paid no at- 
tention to him. He stood watching 
them for about ten minutes; then sud- 
denly, he pulled a rifle from the folds 
of his “dielaba” and fired a shot at 
them. Nobody was hit by it, and the 
parly ran to the cover of a rose bush 
by the side of the stream. 

After a couple of minutes, Chantot 


called out. offering the attacker money 
and jewellery if he would spare their 
lives. Hansali appeared to consider 
this offer, and Chantot came from 
his hiding place and walked towards 
the murderer, endeavouring to reason 
with him. 

As Chantot approached, the bandit 
lifted his rifle and shot him dead. 
The two terrified women immediately 
began running and scrambling up the 
steep sides of the gorge. Hansali 
killed Mile. Creugnet with a single 
careful shot. Madame Chantot 
miraculously escaped his further bul- 
lets and finally scrambled to safety. 

The escape of Madame Chantot on 
May 15 spelt the .doom of Hansali, 
and commenced the last chapter of tha 
long-drawn-out tragedy. The search- 
ers now knew where the murderer 
was to be found j and it was only a. 
matter of time before they caught up 
with him. The whole of the Bin el 
Ouidane district was now under 
martial law: traffic was allowed to 
proceed only in convoy, in case Han- 
sali should risk further attacks on 
lone motorists, in the hope of re- 
plenishing his dwindling supplies. 

General Juin himself arrived to 
supervise the affair, and the army of 
10.000 men were set the unenviable 
task of combing the hundreds of 
rocky ravines and gorges of the bar- 
ren district, any of which could have 
proved death traps when covered by 
a rifleman of Hansali’s calibre. 

Hansali remained at liberty for an- 
other seven days and nights. During 
this time, the authorities finally 
located his aged mother, whom they 
questioned. 

“You saw your son this morning. 
We know it. Where is he?” 

"I have not seen my son. ’ 

“You did see him. He was here 
yesterday and this morning.” 

“If he had come here, he would 
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"Why are you lying? ^We know 
you’re hiding your son.” 

“I have not seen my son for years 
and years.” 

“Don’t lie. Where is your son?” 
And so on. But the questioners 
elicited no information from the aged 
woman. 

The position was desperate. The 
whole French population demanded 
an end to the affair, and the Govern- 
ment announced a reward of one mil- 
lion francs for the capture of Han- 
sali— dead or alive. The searchers re- 
doubled their efforts. 

On May 23, 1951, a stranger walked 
into a small Moorish house in the 
village of Taghzirt. It was evening, 
and the household, together with 
three Moorish volunteers i were be- 
ginning the evening meal. The 
stranger stood at the door, and said: 
“I am your brother. Will you give 
me food?” 

The host, in the hospitable way of 
peasant Moors, asked him to take his 
place on the floor, and the other, 
murmuring thanks, sank weakly down 
near the door. As he did so. his 
“djelaba" slipped back, revealing' tire 
lean, menacing barrel of a rifle. 

The volunteers exchanged glances, 
and one of them spoke. 

“Why are you armed?” 

“I have been shooting deer.” 


“There is no need to be armed in 
this house. We will not eat with an 

"The rifle is not loaded.” 

“We will not eat with an armed 
man. Put vour rifle in the corner, 
then you can eat with us. 

With a gesture of resignation, the 
stranger rose, and took the rifle to 
a corner of the room. 

He turned. "Now ...” he began. 
Then the volunteers fell upon him. 
The hunt for Si Ahmed Hansali was 

Next day, headlines flared across 
the dailies of Morocco, announcing 
the capture. The European popula- 
tion began to breathe freely again. 
Their relief at the ending of the 
astounding tragedy was epitomised m 
the words of “Le Petit Marocain. 
which said: “The tremendous easing 
of tension throughout the community 
was quite understandable, in view of 
the frightful sorrow into which 
families have been plunged by a man 
who has driven everyone in French 
Morocco to the end of their nervous 
resources.” 

So ended the tragedy of the Tadla. 
To tlie very end the murderer made 
no explanation of his misdeeds, though 
he confessed freely. With true 
Mohammedan fatalism, his answer to 
every question was the one phrase: 
“It was God's will.” 
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SAM SCHAEFFER 



A MAN naturally looks forward to 
his wedding night with great ex- 
pectations. Just what he expects, 
however, depends on the customs of 
his people. 

On his wedding night a Mandingo 
groom in the Sudan expects to have 
a real scrap, and he’ll be highly in- 
dignant if he doesn't. No matter how 
much his bride loves him, she's con- 
sidered a “loose woman” if she doesn’l 
fight tooth and nail to keep out of 
his clutches. 

This can lead to embarrassing re- 
sults as far as the new husband's 
pride is concerned. In one instance, 


witnessed by English anthropologist 
Edwin Gray, a Mandingo girl kicked, 
bit and clawed with such ferocity that 
three of the groom’s companions had 
to help subdue her. 

To a stranger, such a scene isn't 
likely to convey the impression that 
the girl is in the process of settling 
down to married life with the man of 
her choice. But a Mandingo bride 
believes that the harder she struggles 
to retain her chastity, the more virtu- 
ous her husband will think she is! 

A similar theory is held by girls in 
some regions along the east coast of 
Greenland. There, too, a wedding 
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night is a knock-down-and-drag-out 

affair. , ,, 

When a Greenland youth decides 
to marry one of these girls, it's cus- 
tomary for him to go to the maidens 
hut and drag her, kicking and scream- 
ing, to his own abode. 

If the girl manages to escape and 
scamper back to her father s hut, the 
"marriage" is void. Since both she 
and her parents usually agree before- 
hand on the union, this seldom hap- 
pens, however. 

The maid will put up a good fight 
to show how virtuous she is, but if 
she finds she’s winning she’ll quickly 
weaken. 

Sucli battle-royals, crazy as they 
seem, are mild compared to what 
happens to some other men on their 
wedding nights. 

In some communities, girls are con- 
sidered to be the property of their 
fathers— or of the community itself. 
When one gets married, therefore, 
she must pay a tribute to her father, 
or to her townsmen. 

This sort of thing exists among the 
Australian aborigines; and was com- 
mon even among the civilised people 
of the Balearic Isles, near Spain, until 
fairly recent times. 

When a marriage took place on 
Formentera or Cabrera, for example, 
the ceremony would build up to a 
frenzied orgy of drinking and danc- 
ing. Then the groom would be car- 
ried off and held a nominal captive 
by the married women of the com- 
munity, while the bride is not allowed 
to see him until dawn. 

According to the Italian writer, 
Paolo Mantegazza, this custom pro- 
bably originated back in Babylon, 
where a girl was offered to the priests 
of the Temple of Venus before she 
was deemed fit to become a bride. 
The jus primae noctis, or Bight of 
the First Night, as practised in Scot- 
land. was another offspring of this 


same custom. Under the “Right” the 
manager of an estate could compel 
any man on his land who was over 
18 to marry some girl who was 14 
or more. The manager could even 
pick the girl if he wanted to. 

The “lucky” groom then had to 
invite the manager and the manager's 
wife to the wedding. After the cere- 
mony the manager had the right to 
spend the first night with the bride. 

As time went on, however, the 
greed for money gradually overcame 
the greed for chaste maidens, especi- 
ally with barons who were getting 
on in years. They began allowing 
grooms and fathers to "buy” a girls 
virginity for a few coins, or for a 
“cheese the size of the maiden’s but- 
tocks.” Eventually even this practice 
disappeared. 

In certain Transylvania districts, 
the baron’s privilege was later re- 
duced to that of simply lying beside 
the couple on the wedding night. 
Finally even this familiarity was done 
away with and it became customary 
to briefly stick a royal leg under the 
bed covers, then leave the couple 
thankfully to themselves. 

At old-time weddings in France, 
after the feasting and drinking, all 
the marriage guests escorted the 
couple to the bridal chamber and 
ceremoniously put them to bed. In 
some cases the company danced 
around the room while the newly- 
weds sat up in bed and watched them. 
They would then be left in peace for 
two hours, when the whole company 
would return and spend the rest of 
the night grouped around the bed and 
drinking the pair’s health in good red 
wine. 

Among tribes on the Malabar coast 
of India in the 17th century, the 
bridegroom of high caste needed a lot 
of patience. His bride was selected 
for him in babyhood and the marriage 
ceremony performed three times— 
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once when the couple were in- 
fants, secondly, when they were about 
eight years of age, and lastly, when 
they reached puberty. 

The final ceremony was a long and 
tiring affair. After it was carried out 
in the temple, everyone repaired to 
the bridegroom’s house for 15 days 
of feasting and celebration. 

The newly-married couple sat on a 
raised throne, decked out in the 
richest clothes and the prized jewel- 
lery of their families. Each night the 
bride was taken back to her home by 
women appointed to guard her. 

At the end of 15 days, the couple 
were mounted on an elephant and 
marched around the neighbourhood 
to the houses of all their relations, 
who presented them with delicacies 
and threw scent on the elephant. 

Then all again went to the temple 
for a final blessing by the priests. 
Only then, at the bride’s house, was 
the union at last consummated. 

When the explorer-author, W. J. 
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fielding, visited the Andaman Is- 
lands in British India he observed 
a wedding night custom which while 
not as erotic as some, was none the 
less bizarre. 

This always takes place at night. 
A large fire is kindled and a straw 
mat spread before it Then the mar- 
riage vows are spoken and the bride 
and groom run off in separate direc- 
tions to hide. 

A few minutes later tribesmen 
track down the bride and drag her 
back to the fire, where she is thrown 
upon the mat. The groom is next 
brought in and thrown across ' the 
girl. He must spend an hour or so 
in this position, weeping and sob- 
bing. He is permitted to embrace his 
bride to a certain degree— but it is 
only after this same rite has been 
repeated three nights in a row that 
he is allowed to consummate the mac- 

Obviously such nights are a test 
of will power, to find out how much 
temptation the groom can stand. If 
he shows signs of weakening, the 
marriage ties are untied then and 

The untying of wedding bonds, 
incidentally, symbolizes to most 
persons the way to get out of a 
marriage. With the Koryak Eskimos, 
however, it’s the way to get into 

If a Koryak groom enters the 
nuptial chamber and finds his bride 
undressed, he won’t go near her. It 
means she is too “easy" and not the 
kind of girl who’ll make a faith- 
ful wife. 

Consequently, after Koryak mari- 
tal vows are taken, the bride’s 
friends dress her in. a straight-jack- 
et type of suit with long sleeves and 
legs, the ends of which are tightly 
bound with tough cords. A goodly 
part of the wedding night is taken 
tip with the groom’s efforts to untie 


these cords. It’s work, but it leaves 
him satisfied that she’s hard to get. 

Near the opposite pole of the 
world are the Fuegians. A Fuegian 
groom isn't kept from his bride on 
the wedding night by either trick 
suits or willpower. He is, however, 
dragged off his connubial couch in 
the early dawn hours by “buddies." 
who toss hiip into the icy Antarctic 
waters. 

After a night of love, a bath in 
the Strait of Magellan is best fol- 
lowed by a few shots of penicillin 



—which, unfortunately, is rare in 
Tierra del Fuego. That’s why many 
a Fuegian has developed pneumonia 
and died soon after his wedding 
night. 

This supposedly proves he wasnt 
much of a man anyway, and the 
girl is lucky to find out in time. If 
he doesn’t die, he’s considered tough 
enough to survive just about any- 
thing— even marriage. 

All of which shows that some of 
those weird wedding nights do have 
practical reasons behind them after 
■ all. 
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A LL those who loved Mary Moders 
always lost, not only the lady, 
but also all valuables which might be 
lying about. 

Mary lived in the Seventeenth 
Century; and she died in it too- 
swinging at Tyburn. 

Mary had many other names as 
well as her own— Stedman, Carleton, 
von Volway and so on. But the name 
by which she was famous was "The 
German Princess.” 

Whether Mary had ever been in 


high society in Germany is doubtful, 
although she did get about. 

She was wooed— and often tempor- 
arily won— by scores of men of all 
grades of the Society of the day. 

She tried a flutter in marriage first- 
just for the experience. She picked 
on a shoemaker named Stedman, 
but he could not provide nearly 
enough cash for Mary. 

A surgeon had more money than 
the shoemaker, so she deserted the 
mender of soles for the mender of 
bodies. She and the surgeon hitched 
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out to Dover, and Mary, who dis- 
regarded such trifles as the laws of 
bigamy, married the surgeon there. 

Tlie shoemaker took exception to 
this peccadillo and Mary was ar- 
rested. But she exercised her charm 
on tlie court and was acquitted! 

Not liking the way her own coun- 
try had treated her, she skipped across 
to Holland, but did not prosper as 
she thought she should, so moved 
into Germany. She found a nice 
niche in a Cologne “house of enter- 
tainment.” At last Mary began to 
live in the luxurious style she craved. 

She had the tastes of an old-time 
princess, but so far she had not be- 
come one. And, up to then, she had 
given value for payment received. 
Yet she still wasn’t satisfied, and 
kept her eye out for bigger game. 

It came in the shape of one of her 
clients, an extremely wealthy old 
roue, who fell hard for her and 
proposed marriage. 

Here was a big chance. But when 
she left, Mary could not resist taking 
the horde of her landlady. This, 
added to the money given her by 
the old boy to prepare for the wed- 
ding, gave her enough money to 
decide not to be tied to him at all. 
She went off alone on a tour- 
through Utrecht, Amsterdam, Rotter- 
dam to England again. 

It was nice to be home in good old 
Billingsgate and she strolled into the 
Exchange Tavern for a meal. It was 
a high-class place — overflowing with 
money in the persons of young 
dandies. Mary saw opportunity 
knocking. 

But as she was unaccompanied, 
the dandies thought her a woman of 
loose character. Mary cried at the 
very idea and told them tearfully how 
horrid they were to insult a lady 
whose father was Henry von Volway, 
a Prince of the German Empire. 

She explained her solo appearance 


by saying she had fled the royal 
home because her father was trying 
to force her to marry the wrong man. 

The tears and the tale emptied tlie 
dandies’ pockets. The newly-created 
“German Princess" decided that this 
Exchange Tavern, kept by a man 
named King, was a promising field. 
She moved in. 

King had a brother-in-law, John 
Carleton, who fell for Mary. He 
pleaded with her to marry him. After 
a show of maidenly indecision, Mary 
eventually agreed. 

So she became a bigamist again. As 
the “wife” of Carleton, she thought 
she would have a better opportunity 
of finding out where he hid his nest- 
egg. 

Then some nasty suitor, who had 
been left behind, got in some dirty 
work with an anonymous letter to 
King. It said Mary was not a German 
princess, and was already married. 

This caused Mary’s second appear- 
ance in the dock. However, records 
were not very faithfully kept in those 
days. Although she was charged 
with bigamy again, no mention was 
made of the surgeon. Of course, 
Mary forgot to mention him. too. 

It was claimed she was married to 
a man named Stedman (the shoe- 
maker). However, he was not pro- 
duced as a witness. 

Mary thereupon accused her "hus- 
band” (Carleton) and “father-in-law" 
of Instigating the proceedings because 
she would not make over her “for- 
tune" to them. She swore she was 
a foreigner and asked where was the 
marriage licence of her nuptials with 
Stedman. 

She turned her charm on the 
judges, who directed the jury that 
there was nothing but hearsay against 
her, and that there was no legal proof 
that she was Mrs. Stedman who had 
borne two children. They pointed 
out sadly that if found guilty she 
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would be sentenced to death. Mary 
turned her appealing eyes on the 
jury, and she was acquitted. 

With another story about an uncle 
who had given her a few thousand 
pounds to see the world, she got free 
board and lodging from a landlady 
who thought she " could get some of 
the thousands— by marrying the inno- 
cent lass off to her nephew. 

Mary chuckled up her sleeve and 
worked another little plan. At the 
right time she was gracefully enter- 
taining the nephew when a porter 
brought her a letter, saying her 
brother had died and left her a for- 
tune. It added that her father, want- 
ing a slice of this, was on his way 
from Germany with a man he would 
make her marry. 

She needed somewhere to hide. The 
nephew gallantly offered the use of 
his home, and she gratefully ac- 
cepted. Again she left in the dark, 
early hours with a victim’s money. 

Mary Moders may have been the 
originator of the badger game. She 


certainly practised it on a young and 
rich lawyer. She called the lawyer 
to her lodgings to discuss ways and 
means of getting her “fortune” safely 
away from her “spendthrift husband.” 
Then she heard the “husband” coming 
and bundled the lawyer into a ward- 

The “husband" opened the ward- 
robe, disclosing the guilty-looking 
innocent. He blew off properly, 
saying he was a very jealous man, 
but would contain himself for a 
mere hundred pounds. He got it. 

Thieving had got into Mary’s blood. 
She had the acquisitiveness of a mag- 
pie. When she saw something she 
liked, she took it. She saw a very 
nice silver tankard in a Covent Gar- 
den tavern and that went off. So 
did Mary. But her charms must 
have been slipping a bit, for the jury 
found her guilty. She was sentenced 
to transportation for life. 

So Mary was on the move again 
Her travels took her on a convict ship 
to Jamaica. She didn’t like Jamaica; 
but there were men there, and where 
there were men there was money. She 
soon had her fare back to England. 

She had a new name and she was 
now an “heiress.” This mixture of 
charm with lucre never failed to get 
the mugs in. She was doing all right, 
too, until fate played a dirty trick 

A brewer of Southwark was robbed 
of £200— but not by Mary as she 
did not know him, that being tho 
only reason she did not rob him. 
However, he kicked up such a fuss 
that the law made a search of every 
doubtful house in the district. 

One of the searchers — Lowman, the 
keeper of the Marshalsea Prison — hap- 
pened to see “The German Princess” 
in one of the houses, and the last 
time he had seen her was in his 
keeping in the prison. 

He took her along to the Marshal- 
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sea. Thus she made her final appear- 
ance at the Old Bailey, in 1663. 

Mary put up a good fight. It was 
a capital offence to return to England 
after being transported for life. She 
tried every trick, but she could not 
get round the fact that here she was 
— in a place where she shouldn't be. 
She even told them she was preg- 
nant, but an examination proved that 
was another of her tales. Again she 
v was sentenced to death— and this 
time the sentence was not changed. 

They put her much-admired ankles 


into shackles, but she made light of 
them. A chronicler of the time said 
that on the day of her turning off 
she was “gay and brisk.” 

She pinned a picture of “husband" 
Carleton to her sleeve, so that he 
could hang with her, and she bowed 
regally from the cart. Outside the 
St. Sepulchre’s Church, she called a 
halt and delivered a spirited oration. 
She was “brave, dignified and charm- 
ing,” it is recorded as she took her 
leap into the unknown. 


THE WORLD AT ITS WORST 


By GLUYAS WILLIAMS 
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How a young French lawyer made a bloodless conquest of 
a proud and Indomitable race of South American Indians. 


TT7HEN the dynamic young French 
" lawyer, Orllie Antoine Tounens, 
landed in South America in 1858, he 
approached , kingship from a new 
angle. 

He naively announced that he was 
the mysterious “bearded white man’ 
(referred to in ancient Peruvian 
legends) who would restore the Indian 
empire to its former greatness. Some- 
times a long-shot pays off; with Orllie 
it did. 

He gambled and won as far as the 
Indians were concerned; within three 
years he had established himself as 
King Orllie Antoine I of Araucania 
and Patagonia. 

Orl'ie Antoine Tounens was born 
at La Chaise, near Bordeaux, on May 
12, 1825. His French middle-class 


parents persuaded him to study law. 

But the young lawyer preferred ad- 
venture before advocacy, and at 33 
threw up his career, and sailed for 
South America. 

On the trip over he completed his 
seemingly fantastic plans. Ever since 
the South American patriots had 
thrown off the Spanish yoke, the 
newly-formed countries had lived in 
state of unrest. Indians still made 
white men's lives very insecure. 

The most feared were the Arau- 
canians whose stronghold was among 
the Southern Andes. 

The redoubtable Orllie proposed to 
unite these turbulent tribes into one 
vast kingdom called “New France.” 

First step in the foundation of the 
new empire was the dispatch to the 
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interior of a half-caste Indian who 
could speak Araucanian, with a mess- 
age that the “white deliverer” from 
overseas had arrived. In due time 
the messenger arrived back with en- 
couraging news. 

Meanwhile, the future king was so 
sure of the ultimate success of his 
mission that he had prepared a kind 
of French Magna Charta, and talked 
two of his countrymen: Lachaise and 
Desfontaines into joining him. 

It Is not known whether any money 
changed hands, but Lachaise was 
offered the post of Foreign Secretary 
in the new kingdom and Desfontaines 
the important post of Chief of Justice. 

Orllie sent his interpreter ahead to 
advise one of the chiefs first contacted, 
Chief Magnil, that he was about to 
arrive. 

Magnil meanwhile had died, but his 
son. Quilapan, had been elected in 
his place and his reception was 
favourable. With strict formality, 
Orllie wrote to the President of Chile 
informing him that he was “by the 
grace of God” king of Araucania and 
Patagonia. 

The newly-made monarch of the 
Araueanians did not rest on his 
laurels; he immediately proclaimed 
his Magna Charta. 

Indian messengers were sent In 
every direction to advise tribes that 
the White Liberator had arrived; and 
from every direction news came back 
that the chiefs and their tribes were 
willing to submit to the new ruler. 

To consolidate his position as far 
as the governments of Chile and the 
Argentine were concerned, Orllie 
wrote to friends in France asking 
them to seek official French recogni- 
tion of his new kingdom. 

King Orllie Antoine I sent copies 
of royal proclamations to different 
Chilean newspapers. But the South 
American press ridiculed him and the 
politicians repudiated him. Worse 


than that, “la belle France” rebuffed 
him. 

Disheartened but not disillusioned, 
the white king set out to bring Chile 
to heel and force France to assist 
him. Foreign Secretary Lachaise and 
Chief of Justice Desfontaines, thougn 
having their share of ambition, lackeo 
the high voltage type which char- 
acterised their monarch. When lu> 
privately thundered out his warlike 
intentions, they resigned. 

Probably the low state of the roy.il 
coffers had something to do with this 
because when the king engaged u 
foxy-looking half-caste Indian— a cer- 
tain Rosales — to act as guide and as- 
sistant, he had to give him an I.O.U. 
for 50 Chilean pesos as down pay- 
ment on his salary. 

Meanwhile the king delivered a 
high-powered, Hitler-like harangue, 
to chiefs on his council and within 
a few days Indian hordes began to 
arrive. 

Soon he had 30,000 warriors as- 
sembled. In deadly silence they 
listened to their king's speech in 
which he promised to make them a 
prosperous and powerful nation. 

It went over big. Tribes from all 
over South America joined his sort 
of “United Tribes Organisation.” 

During the king's triumphal tour 
of his domain, he had disastrous ser- 
vant trouble. His henchman, Rosales, 
sought something substantial more for 
his take-home pay than I.O.U.'s. The 
king, intent of state affairs, merely 
raised the value of the I.O.U.'s to 
two thousand Chilean pesos. 

Backed by his army, he intended 
to force the Chilean government to 
sign a peace treaty, at the same time 
recognising him as king of Araucania 
and Patagonia; unfortunately, he 
didn’t know that his enemies had 
offered a prize of 50 gold pieces to 
anyone who captured him. 

Traitorous henchman Rosales was 
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better informed than his royal master 
on this move and he cunningly ar- 
ranged for Orllie’s capture by the 
Chilean police on January 16, 1862. 

During transfer to a military prison, 
the prisoner managed to send two 
letters: one to the French consul and 
one to the French Charge d’ Affaires 
in Santiago. In both letters he main- 
tained the legitimacy of his claim to 
the Araucanian and Patagonian 
throne. 

The trial dragged on for weeks and 
sickness and fever reduced the cap- 
tured king to a skeleton. 

He was sentenced to ten years' im- 
prisonment, but the French author- 
ities finally wangled a medical ex- 
amination; he was declared insane and 
returned to France on a French war- 
ship in 1862. 

For the next six years in Paris he 
did a great deal of journalistic work. 

Again and again he wrote asking 
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for support to return and re-establish 
the “Nouvelle France” of his dreams. 
Eventually his persistent representa- 
tions bore fruit, and the French war- 
ship, D’Entrecasteaux, landed him on 
the Patagonian coast in 1869. 

The news of their king’s return 
spread like wildfire through the 
Indian territory and a general up- 
rising was planned. Bitter experience 
had taught the Chilean military lead- 
ers that something more subtle than 
military skill was required to defeat 
the indomitable Araucanians this 
time. 

The ruse was simple and spirituous. 
Indian chiefs along the Chilean border 
were treated to orgies of "mosto" — a 
very heady type of jungle juice. 

Meanwhile during the absence of 
the chiefs and warriors, detachments 
of Chilean troops made incursions 
into the Indian territory, burning 
down huts and tents, and destroying 


defenceless and bewildered natives. 

The Chileans were desperate be- 
cause the French warship which had 
returned the white king remained at 
anchor off the coast. It was rumoured 
that the ship carried arms for the 
Indians. 

Meanwhile the Chileans had 
1 strengthened their military garrisons 
and it was impossible for Orllie to 
reach the warship. Without firearms 
it was hopeless to attack the Chileans, 
so he decided to return to France. 

Relays of Indian chiefs escorted 
their king to the coast and, after a 
short stay in Buenos Aires, he re- 
turned to Paris — to arrange another 
-propaganda blitzkreig. 

His fantastic stories of South 
America typed him as a Baron Mun- 
chausen Minor, but when it became 
known that a London banker— a cer- 
. tain Jacob Michaels — was backing the 
scheme — the French press suddenly 
supported the exiled king of Arau- 


Things got into top gear. Banker 
Jacob Michaels sold bonds like bis- 
cuits; two ships were chartered. 

Orllie was so sure that his third 
expedition would succeed that he 
had special copper coins struck bear- 
Araucanian and Patagonian 


t of a 


caused a diplomatic erup- 
tion in Chile; the French and British 
governments were asked to intervene 
and diplomatic pressure led to the 
dissolution of the king-banker com- 
bination. 

Disillusioned, but still insisting that 
he was the king of Araucania and 
Patagonia, Orllie returned to liis 
native province to complete his 
memoirs. Broken hearted, he died in 
1878, aged 53. 

Shortly after, several French news- 
papers published a number of appre- 
ciative articles on the dead '‘king,” 
praising him as a patriot who had 
failed to establish a new France only 
through the indifference of his 
countrymen. 





floods were floods 





FLOODS DROWN TWO: TEN 
HOMES WRECKED 
rpHE evening headlines blared it. 

1 “Ba!” jeered the Oldest Drinker, 
slapping his newspaper, “I seen 
floods that drowned twenty over- 
night" He pushed his glass back 
across the bar. We all smiled smdely. 

“It’s the truth,” persisted the O.D. 

“Listen” ... he pointed Ancient- 
Mariner-wise to the ceiling • • • ' 1 
was in a pub in Brisbane after the 
floods of '33. Now that was a flood. 
There was a line scratched round the 
wall of the bar above our heads where 
the water had been. A couple of 
weeks before, the publican had been 
hanging onto the roof and watching 


a hundred houses float by.” 

He couldn’t see us grinning behind 
his back . . . which was perhaps just 
as well . . . and I’d almost forgotten 
his yarn when I happened to come 
across some old newspapers . . ■ 
dated February, 1893, to be exact. 

My eye was stopped by a headline. 
It was just a single line running 
across one column, in letters perhaps 
a third of an inch high . . . but it was 
a screamer in those days. 

“Terrible Floods in Queensland, 
it said. For me personally, the Old- 
est Drinker’s stocks soared. 

As a matter of fact, after I had read 
the whole story I decided that the 
Oldest Drinker would have been 
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nearer the truth if he’d said that in 
his flood 80 or 100 had drowned and 
1,000 houses had been washed away. 

It started in January, 1893, with 
steady rain for weeks over the Bris- 
bane watershed — drenching, river- 
filling rain that came down the moun- 
tains to the west of the city. 

At Ipswich, 23 miles west from 
Brisbane, the water also rose quickly 
and steadily. On February 2, busi- 
nessmen began shifting their stock 
out of waterfront warehouses. 

By next day, falls of 20 inches in 
24 hour* had been reported. The 
river in Ipswich was running a 
banker; the exodus began in earnest 
—not only merchants moving their 
stock, but families shifting furniture, 
livestock and themselves. Rail traf- 
fic to Brisbane was halted as the 
river burst out of its bed end swamp- 
ed the country roundabouts. 

By Friday, February 6, the city was 
completely cut off when the water 
rose over the telegraph wires. 

By Monday, the river was up to 
the Bremer bridge in Ipswich— a clear 
rise of 80 feet. Houses, shops and 
municipal buildings were submerged 
or washed away. 

Light and heat were cut off when 
the gasworks went under. Trains 
were halted at Redbank (near Bris- 
bane) and the passengers left stranded 
there without much food or water. 

Rescue parties were thrown to- 
gether as the first victims of the 
mounting waters were trapped in 
trees, on isolated hills and on float- 
ing houses. 

On Tuesday, news came through 
from Maryborough, some hundreds or 
so miles to the north. Thirty had 
been drowned; the main bridge over 
the river— the Lamington Bridge— had 
been swept away. 

Other reports— later confirmed— 
were that the water at Gympie was 
98 feet above normal; and that 


Goodna, a town between Ipswich and 
Brisbane, was completely submerged. 

The death tally in Ipswich stood at 
23. It rose when a man and a woman 
in a boat, struggling for the safety of 
higher ground, were whirled on and 
never seen again. 

The Governor of Queensland ar- 
rived at Ipswich, trying to get 
through to Brisbane. He seemed to 
break the hoodoo. 

At last, the water began to ebb- 
inch by inch; foot by foot; leaving 
its pathetic jetsam scattered down the 
hills towards the river — timber, 
clothing, dead animals, household 
furniture— and other more gruesome 
remnants. 

On Wednesday, Ipswich was taking 
stock of what it had left. 

Early in the morning, the Governor 
left by rail trolley ( with a handful 
of men, to try to break through to 
Brisbane. The party got as far as 
Indoorapilly; but there the bridge 
was destroyed. The hoodoo was back. 

Meanwhile, news was filtering out 
from Brisbane through Toowoomba. 
Reports said that the Victoria Bridge, 
a massive affair which joined the 
North side of the city with the South, 
was washed away. There had been 
35 feet of water in Stanley Street, 
then one of the main shopping cen- 
tres. Two other railway bridges had 
been destroyed. 

The Governor and his party finally 
reached Brisbane. The sight was 
worse than they had feared. The 
suburbs were littered with the wreck- 
age of hundreds of homes. 

Official reports began to link up 
the story on Thursday, February S. 

The railway bridge at Indoorapilly 
(Brisbane) had gone. On Saturday, 
wreckage and rubbish had piled up 
against the almost submerged spans 
and H. C. Stanley. Chief Engineer of 
the Railwavs. ordered a loaded train 
onto the bridge, where the expansion 
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TTURRY! Hurry! Hurry, all 
■El tourists Hawaii-bound. 
It's later than yeu think. Ac- 
cording to U.S. scientists, 
the Hawaiian Islands are 
slowly sinking into the ocean 
and will eventually be drown- 
ed beneath the waves. Sun- 
bakers at Waikiki will there- 
fore take due precautions and 
keep a weather-eye open. 
(N.B.:— Scientists Dietz and 
Menard estimate that the 
populace of Hawaii have only 
a mere GO million years to 
prepare for the worst.) 


rollers were wedged. He might have 
saved his time. 

At 6 a.m. on Monday the first span 
went, followed quickly by the others. 
Stanley and his assistants had stood 
wordlessly on the bank, unheeding the 
cascading rain. A newspaper reporter 
said the Engineer “seemed to feel the 
loss very much. One of the monu- 
ments to his work had gone.” (A 
masterpiece of understatement.) 

All day Saturday— and the days 
after that— in Brisbane rescue squads 
had picked up dozens of people from 
trees, houses and wreckage floating 
in the water. 

But the level still rose, eventually 
flooding the main central section of 
the city. 

On Monday morning, the water 
spread, brown and turbulent, like a 
shoreless lake. Houses went floating 
by down the river. They crashed 
against the Victoria Bridge. The 
baulked wreckage here grew — a 
tangle of grinding, muddy dead ani- 
mals, fowlhouses, rubbish, houses. 

That Monday the strain touched 
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breaking point. The bridge gave way 
and dropped to the river beneath. 

Yet— a minor mjracle, it must have 
seemed— on that same Monday even- 
ing, the waters started to recede. In 
some sections of the town three- 
quarters of the houses and business 
buildings were gone. One speculator 
who owned 28 houses was left with 
four. 

But more was to come. 

Looters took advantage of the de- 
struction. They were soon pillaging 
houses and shops. Police moved fast. 
Volunteers (tough young men who 
shot first and asked questions after- 
ward) were sworn in to fight the 
pushes. 

The bodies of several looters were 
added to the growing death list. 

Homeless citizens were living and 
sleeping in trees, in roofless houses, 
under stacks of timber. 

On Friday, the water was nearly 
back to normal. • The town looked as 
though Nature had anticipated the 
atomic bomb . . . beaten, wrecked, 
littered witli rubbish, struggling to 
its feet to salvage what it could. 

A cargo steamer and a hulk were 
high and dry on the lawns of the 
Botanic Gardens. They were in good 
company— a naval gunboat was there 
as well. 

Railway stations were wrecked, 
lines torn up and rolling stock ruined. 
(Present-day train travellers will 
please restrain vulgar belly-laughs at 
a newspaper report that at one place 
the railway refreshment rooms were 
“in a pitiable plight.”) 

Health authorities were busy disin- 
fecting buildings and streets with a 
preparation that must have been 
genuine overproof. A man unload- 
ing casks of this from a barge spilt 
some on his trousers. It burned 
through the cloth and rotted his shoe 
leather; but before it had time to 
bum the flesh from his bones he had 


■ jumped into the river. 

I Brisbane cemetery seemed to have 
D been invaded by body-snatchers. 

■ Tombstones were scattered like 
cards over a table. Coffins had been 

J washed out of the ground, and the 
I' remains of their occupants left lying 
B in the mud in their mouldered 

■ shroudj. 

I Not surprisingly, garbage dump- 
| ing started under official supervision; 
I for weeks after, a string of laden 

■ barges bore the wreckage of a city 

I As for the dead, a full count was 
I never completed. Whole families had 
I disappeared. Some were traced 
I months after, either alive or buried 
I in a flood-made grave of silt. Many 

■ more were never seen again. 

I And even that was not finis. 

I On February 14, the water rose to 
K 1 within 18 feet of the previous level; 
K but little damage was caused on this 
R occasion. (There was little remaining 
[ to be damaged.) The water once more 
| returned to its old channels . . . Bris- 
[ bane had been saved . . . but only 

I City authorities announced that they 
I intended to mark the height of the 
flood with tablets, but it is doubtful 
^ whether the promise was ever ful- 
filled . . . which is a pity, because 
the “Sydney Morning Herald” pro- 
phetically said: 

“People will begin to argue 
about the height of the 1893 flood, 
then they will begin to forget; 
and, as years go by, a new genera- 
tion will arise which will simply 
regard it as a silly tale of their 
fathers." 

But if the politicians forgot too soon, 
one who was not a politician did their 
job for them. A publican who had 
his hotel on high ground scratched 
a mark on the wall of the bar, well 
above the drinkers’ heads, to mark 
the limit of the water. 
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END 



Do Colours Look Different When 
You’re Lying Down? 

You'd be surprised. Try matching 
a series of colour when you are stand- 
ing upright on your feet and then try 
to match the same colours when you 
are lying on your side. After you’ve 
inspected the resulting confusion, con- 
sult Dr. J. N. Aldington. In the 
British science journal, “Nature,” Dr. 
Aldington explains that when you are 
standing upright on your feet, both 
your eyes see colours in about the 
same way. When you are lying flat 
on your back, the colour vision <-f 
both your eyes is alike, also. But if 
you lie on one side, the lower eye 
is more sensitive to red than is the 
one on top. The upper eye is mu'e 
sensitive to blue. If you turn over, 
the colour sensitivities of the two 
eyes are reversed. 

How Can You Best Live to a Ripe 
Old Age? 

Easy! Just pick a long-lived mother 
This advice is based on findings re- 
ported by Dr. E. Jalavisto, of the 
University of He'sinki (Finland). 
After studying the data of 18,000 cases 
Dr. Jalavisto seems to wipe oil 
father’s life span as a more or less 
total loss. Declares the doctor: “The 
length of life of fathers does not 
significantly increase the life span cf 
daughters and, even in sons, is less 
than that of the mother’s longevity. 
However, father’s age when children 
are born does not have any effect on 


his offspring’s expectation of life. On 
the other hand, babies born when the 
mother’s age is high have a shorter 
life than those of young mothers.” 

Can Insanity Be Faked? 

Well, it all seems to depend on the 
persons you encounter. The British 
medical journal, “The Lancet,” de- 
clares that, while it isn’t so hard to 
fake the symptoms of a psychosis, it's 
terrible to keep up the pretence day 
after day. As a matter of fact, you 
could easily drive yourself mad by 
trying to do so. As a case history, 
“The Lancet" quotes a man who 
“made a pretence at hanging himself”; 
“sat motionless for long periods in 
the same position”; “talked aloud to 
himself”; “wrote silly letters” and 
“complained that people talked about 
him.” After three weeks, however, 
the poseur broke down and wailed 
that it was all a mistake (on his par'). 
He had (he revealed) put on the act 
to escape arrest for theft. 

As a matter of fact, if all asylums 
were like Broadmoor (the English 
institution for the criminally insane), 
one could quite understand people 
faking lunacy. Conditions are so good 
that it has the lowest death rate in 
the world. A big proportion of its 
inmates are over 75 years of age. One 
recent'y made £50,000 in speculation 
on the stock exchange; another 
escaped but soon returned voluntarily 
because he “couldn't stand the mad- 
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HITTING THE HAV- 


-SORF STVIE 

So she’s going bundling in a load of hay, eh? . . . Well, maybe not quite that; 
but she’s giving. a vivid (and, may we say, a very necessary imitation, anyway). 
As a matter of fact, she’s la belle France's equally la belle Renee Bogin . . . and 
I , (as the economical French are short on the bathing-box idea) she's seeking soli- 
tude to suit herself appropriately for the surf. All she needs is a quiet spot and . 





Addicts:' Observe how Renee cunningly combines street wear w 
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And now, all's set and she's toking Ire plunge. Wotch yourselves, you lucky, 
lucky waves . you don't know what's ccrning to you And, judging from 
appearances, we wish we were in those waves' olace . . . we'd be open- 
minded (and open-armed) about it. (Postscript: r-ind in cose you're inclined 
to get funny ideas, these shots were taken by photographer Betty Hanneman. ) 
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THE 

LAW’S 

A 

“HASS” 


WHEN 


The law Is a tangible evidence of man's superiority as a 
thinking animal; but these mad trials make you doubt it. 


TJICARDO CARAFALLESE, Italian 
international soccer star, sat 
down with his family to enjoy a 
chicken ltinch. Shortly afterwards 
they all developed food poisoning — 
and Ricardo’s team, Torino F.C., lost 
an important match because he was 
unable to play. Now the club is su- 
ing the poulterer who supplied the 
chicken. 

This case has— as at writing— not 
been heard, but if the club and 
Ricardo win their action, it will by 
no means be the strangest circum- 
stances under which damages have 
been awarded. 

But this is only the least of it. 

Babies, chimpanzees, pigs, insect3 
and even statues have all at some 
time or other sued someone or have 
been sued. 


The most recent case of this kind 
was when judgment was given in the 
U.S.A. in favour of an unborn child 
whose mother had been hurt in a fall 

A six-month-old child who had 
been spanked by a baby-sitter was 
awarded £2,500 damages by a Wash- 
ington court last year. Her parents 
contested that they had not given 
the baby-sitter permission to chastise 
the child in any wav. 

Not so successful was the claim of 
the morose moppet who filed a law 
suit against a man who had failed to 
kiss her. The incident took place at 
a party where the complainant said 
that the man had kissed all the other 
women present except her— “thus 
casting a serious imputation on her 
charms and her character." Unfor- 
tunately for her the court thought 


it unworthy of serious consideration. 

■ In America anything can happen 
and some fantastic lawsuits have been 

B brought before Justices in the States. 
One of these recently arose from the 
complaint of a man who said he had 
not had sufficient ice cream in a 
B cone that he had bought. 

■ The ice cream vendor took him to 
B court for disorderly conduct— and he 

was fined £2/10/-. Then it was the 
■ buyer's turn. He claimed that hi3 
B reputation had suffered because of 

( the action brought against him, and 
the worry involved had brought about 
a recurrence of heart trouble. 
t He was not content with a mere 
B £2/10/-. He sued for £6,800, plus 
B another £900 for mental anxiety 
H brought about by riding in a police 
i car, medical expenses and loss of 
B income. 

■* In Hollywood the film, “The Em- 
■ peror Waltz." starring Bing Crosby, 
B brought about an action of an un- 
B usual kind. Mrs. Florence Peschel, 
1 owner of a beauty salon, alleged that 
she had lost the affections of her fox 
■ terrier after he had been “co-starred" 
as Bing’s pet in the film. 

B She told the court that the dog 

II was the only companion she had and 

estimated his loss was worth £44,450 

■ On the other end of the financial 
scale is the case of the Egyptian 
MT policeman who was awarded a half- 
' ■ penny damages against the authorities 
whom he sued for ordering him to 
shave off his moustache. They said 
r that it was the cause of many traffic 
jams in Cairo because women drivers 
became so fascinated with it. 

■ Unusual as these cases are, they 
are commonplace compared with 
• some old-time lawsuits. 

1 The famous statue of Venus de 
Milo, for example, .was once sent to 
prison— at Mannheim. Germany, in 
1853 — for nuditv. 

■ Freak trials such as the one men- 


tioned were even more common in 
the Middle Ages, when all kinds of 
animals and insects were solemnly 
tried before a judge and jury. This 
had its roots in the laws of the Old 
Testament. Animals or insects were 
always defended by an advocate, and 
the whole business of justice (which 
usually meant execution for the poor 
creatures) was carried through with 
great ceremony and detail. 

This practice was particularly pre- 
valent in France, where records show 
that 92 actions against animals from 
1120 to 1740 were executed— the la3t 
animal to undergo trial being a cow. 

Probably the most famous of these 
animal cases was that at St. Julien, 
in 1587, when weevils which had been 
damaging vineyards were sued. A 
proclamation was issued but, appar- 
ently, the insects sensed that trouble 
was afoot, for they disappeared from 
the district. Forty years later their 
descendants came back to the vine- 
yards— and, they, too, were brought 
to trial. This ended in their favour, 
and they were given an acre of land 
in which to carry on their activities! 

It was also a French court which 
found a sow guilty of murder after 
a fatal attack on a child. The sow 
was dressed in women’s clothing and 
hanged from a gallows. 

A lawyer briefed to defend a colony 
of ants which were inhabiting a 
Brazilian monastery was able to prove 
that the insects had occupied the site 
before the monastery had been built. 
The ants’ right to the site was recog- 
nised by the court; but, as it was 
inconvenient to move the monastery, 
the ants were told to remove their 
home to an adjoining field! 

But what must have produced the 
most ridiculous spectacle in the his- 
tory of the law was the trial of a 
chimpanzee at South Bend, Indiana, 
for breaking a “No Smoking" rule. 
The chimp stood solemnly in the dock 
while lawyers argued over his age! 
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LAY-BY . . . 

A burgher— 6-foot tall; weighing 
200 lbs. — recently rumbled into a 
Bronx (New York) toy shop and 
handed to 17-years-old salesman, 
John Lupo, two dollars as a deposit 
on a child's bicycle. This financial 
deal accomplished, Superman Jnr. 
produced a pistol; prodded Mr. Lupo 
in the ribs; and bade him tinkle the 
cash register. However, both Mr. 
Lupo and his assailant were too busy 
to note the shop’s proprietor tip-toe 
up from the rear and briskly bash 
the bemused bandit on the skull with 
a screw-driver. Justly incensed, the 
gunman promptly kicked Mr. Lupo 
and his boss downstairs. In the ves- 
tibule, the pair Ghanced to over-run 
the proprietor’s son, Bill. Bill, natur- 
ally raised the conventional scream 
of “Help! Murder! Per-leeee!” 
Leaping limbs of the law arrived 
chamois-wise on the scene ... too 
late! The bravo had vanished; but 
behind him remained his pistol, his 
eye-glasses and two dollars in cash. 
As at writing, he has not returned 
to collect his property. “And it 
wouldn't do him any good if he did,’’ 
Mr. Lupo has announced. "He’ll get 
no two dollar refund here!” 

THE NEW LOOK . . . 

Gendarmes of Omaha (U.S.)— so we 
hear — have voted to change their offi- 


cial necktie colour from black to 
powder blue. (Voting: 133 for; 27 
against.) Meanwhile— as if to under- 
line their disapproval — gendarmes in 
Salt Lake City put the heavy hand 
on an auto addict whose licence plate 
was painted a vivid rainbow hue. 
Pleaded the criminal ineffectively: “I 
know it's the wrong colour; but 1 
wanted it to tone in with my car's 

FOREWARNED . . . 

In South Africa, Nicholas Goetz, 
nattily attired in tuxedo and the 
etceteras, dashed intently into a 
police station and plunked an over- 
night bag on the charge room table. 
“Hi, wottthehell’s this?” wailed the 
sergeant in charge plaintively. "Ho, 
just my pyjamas, shaving gear and 
what not!” retorted Mr. Goetz non- 
chalantly. Tm off to a stag party; 
if everything works out as it should. 
I'll certainly be seeing you in a few 

MISTAKEN IDENTITY . . . 

A professor at the University of 
Kansas reports that he recently passed 
out to his criminology class 75 photo- 
graphs for the purpose of having them 
select the criminal and non-criminal 
types. He swears that 50 per cent, of 
the students chose chief G-Man J. 
Edgar Hoover's portrait as that of a 
criminal. 
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the upper branches of a tall red- 
gum. Below him there swirled the 
rushing waters of the flood, and as _ /J / 

far as he could see the land was a , T, HE WAS A KILLER BUT HE FEARED 
white blanket of water. THIS SMALL FURRY CREATURE 

Nothing stirred out there. Nothing THAT SHARED HIS REFUGE 

lived, save the coolibahs that waved . ' 
their tops on the water's surface. . 

The killer looked up into the 
branches above him and felt happier. 

The flood was still rising, but it 
would never rise to the height of this 
big gum. He was safe here. He had 
enough food in the pack to last him 
a day or two. He could wait here 
until the water fell. Then he would 
move east to the railroad and to free- 
dom. The trooper would never sus- 
pect he had come this way; straignt 
into the path ol the flood. 

The killer had escaped early that 
morning when the trooper had him 




Some strange feeling made him look 
up again. And when he did, he looked 
straight into the hard black eyes of 
an enormous grey rat. 

The rat was crouched on the next 
branch up; some three feet above the 
killer's head. He was sopping wet 
from the flood ordeal and his sides 
were cavernous from long hours of 
starvation. 

A shudder ran through the killer. 
A rat! Always, he had hated raw. 
Ever since that terrible night when 
he was a baby. He didn’t remember 
the incident, but they’d told him of 
it, and there had always been the scar. 
He lifted his hand now and touched 
the tiny furrow on his cheek. And 
he shuddered again. The rat had 
bitten him while he slept in his cot 
that night, and he'd carried that sub- 
conscious dread of them ever since. 

Now the rat moved two slow hops 
along the branch to lift its nose to- 
wards the man and sniff. 

The killer’s hand moved to his beit 
and lie drew his big sheath knife. He 
waited. His eyes stayed glued on the 
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rat. He wanted to ignore it; but his 
eyes would not leave it. He shaped 
to throw the knife, then hesitated. 
No! He might miss and lose the knife. 
He stood up in the fork and reached 
upwards. But the rat moved further 
down the branch and sat staring. 

The killer re-sheathed the knife. 
What the devil sort of a man was 
he, anyway? Frightened of a rat! 

He deliberately turned his eyes 
away and looked out across the now 
darkening water. But his thoughts 
were still with the rat, wondering if 
it had come down and was now on 
his branch. Wondering if now it 
wasn't sitting behind his head wait- 
ing to drive its teeth into his face. 
He looked back quick to the branch 
above him. The rat was gone. 

Wildly, the man looked about the 
branches. With a start, he turned his 
head and looked behind him. No, the 
monster was gone. 

He tried to relax; telling' himself 
that the thing was just another flood 
victim, and that he was now away 
down in the trunk of the tree some- 
where. But all the while, the un- 
easiness was there. The feeling that 
the rat was watching him. 

The darkness deepened and the 
man’s nerves tightened. He stared 
about at the mass of leaves and 
branches. But he saw only darkness, 
and odd shapes that took the shapes 
of enormous rats. He took wax 
matches from his pocket and struck 
one. And the moment it flared, he 
saw the rat. It was sitting straight 
down the branch, some three feet 
below his feet. It was motionless, 
staring at the yellow flare. 

The killer cursed loudly and grab- 
bed out his knife again. “I’ll get 
you!" he snarled. "I’ll shut those 
staring eyes o’ yours for keeps!’ He 
started along the branch with the 
knife ready to slash. But the rat 
turned and ran back to the fork and 


slipped up on to the branch above. 
Then the wax match went out, and 
the man crawled back to the fork 
and sat cursing the calm nerve of 
the rat and the jaded nerves of him- 
self. 

[ Fifty feet below him, he heard the 

I swirling floodwaters. And he thought 
of leaving that tree and finding an- 
other one. But no. It was too dark 
and he wasn’t a strong swimmer. No, 
he must stay here. 

He felt the food pack on his lap 
and thought of throwing it away. 
That was what attracted the thing no 
doubt; the smell of the damper. But 
no, it was his only food, and it had 
to last him till he reached the rail- 
road. He shivered and jumped as 
wind rustled the leaves about him. 

Later, when his nerves were scream- 
ing at him, he struck another match. 
And there, in the same place again, 
was the rat. Back on his branch be- 
low his feet. 

The killer blew out the match and 
reached out to a sapling shoot. He 
tore at it until it came away in his 
hand. It was long and powerful. He 
balanced it in his lap and struck an- 
other match. And when the rat still 
gazed at him with unwavering black 
eyes, he took the sapling in his right 
hand and held the match in his left. 

He measured the. rat off and struck 
with a hard swishing blow. The 
match went out as he struck. He 
heard the smack of the stick; then 
the short squeal of the rat; then 
silence. He waited. Had he killed it? 
If so, why hadn’t he heard it plop 
in the water? Perhaps he had only 
injured it and made it more savage? 

He sat fighting his doubts for a 
while. Then he struck another match, 
and as he did he fumbled the box 
and it slipped from his trembling 
fingers and fell down into the flood 
below. 

He cursed loudly. No matches to 
light a fire with now. No way of 


cooking a decent meal or making a 
cup of tea. He yawned suddenly and 
felt more tired -than ever before. His 
run to-day had been a long one, and 
he craved sleep. He put the food 
pack behind him in the fork and let 
himself relax against it. Once or 
twice, he started as leaves and twigs 
moved in the wind. But his eyes 
grew heavier. His thoughts centred 
on rats. This rat that had watched 
him, and the rat long ago that had 
bitten his face. Was this big grey rat 
still here? Was he still watching? 
The questions were framing and re- 
framing themselves in his mind. But 
he was tired— too tired to care. And 
then his tight nerves relaxed. And 
the murderer slept. 

He was a baby again, and things 
like murder were unknown to his 
innocent mind. He was in his cot and 
there was a big grey rat perched on 
the rail staring down at him with 
unwavering eyes of black. Then the 
rat was coming down to him; its 
clawed feet plucking at the blanket 
as it came. Then it was at his face, 
and he was screaming in terror and 
beating at the attacker with tiny 
hands. 

And the rat was screaming in rage 
and driving its cruel fangs deeper 
and deeper into his face. And the 
harder he beat at it, the deeper went 
the teeth. And there was nothing he 
could do but scream and scream. 

He awoke as the rushing air stifled 
his screams. He was falling. There 
was perspiration pouring from him 
and his face was contorted in terror. 
Then the branch smashed up at him 
and belted him into unconsciousness 
as he fell on down into the water. 

Back on the high branch, the gaunt 
grey rat stared into the darkness and 
wondered momentarily at the crazy 
antics of man. Then he lifted his nose 
and wriggled the tip of it. He went 
casually down the branch to the food 
pack. 
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HIS IDEAS WERE GOOD ROT THEY PIN-POINTED A CHANGING 
WAY WHICH THE NOBLES OF OLD SPAIN SAW WAS DANGEROUS 


UNDER 

THE 

BANNERS 


loor. Miguel de Falla was waiting 
.or him at a table. 

“This is for you, my boy,” said de 
Falla soberly, holding out a long 
official envelope. 

Infected by his tone and manner, 
Enrique took it without comment and 
studied the coloured seal before 
breaking it open. He did not speak 
until he had read the letter twice 

At last he whispered, in a choked 
voice, “Why? Why?” 

De Falla reminded him, “You came 
here to build an hotel and you re- 
mained to carry out other commis- 
sions. Now you'll go off with a nice 
bonus and references that will assure 
your future elsewhere." 

“Bonus!" stammered Enrique. “Re- 
ferences! I- was going to rebuild a 
city.” 

“I’m afraid you’ll have to be satis- 
fied with the changes you’ve made.’ 
murmured de Falla, looking em- 
barrassed. 

“I've changed nothing,” Enrique 


PAUL WARREN GRAHAM 


As She-Is-Spoke Department: Seems that the High Art of 
Advertising is flaring to more brilliant (and more bizarre) heights 
under the influence of the Mystic East. At least, an Oriental 
newspaper (name and country withheld for deep considerations 
of international amity) has just issued the following unsolicited 
testimonial to itself: “The news of English we tell the latest 
writ in perfect style and the most earliest. Do a murder get 
commit, we hear and tell of it, Do a mighty chief die, we publish 
it in borders of somber. Staff has each one been to college and 
writ like the Kipling and the Dickens. We circulate every town 
and extortionate not for advertisements. Buy it!" 


jerked out viciously. “X thought i 
had_ but really I’ve only put a gloss 
over some of the decay and the rot- 
tenness." 

A waiter interrupted them, putting 
drinks on the table. 

“Won’t you tell me who’s behind 
this?” asked the young architect. 
“No one person — the community.” 
"Not you though?" 

De Falla hesitated for a moment, 
then said slowly, “Yes, I agree with 
tile others.” 

For Enrique this was perhaps the 
worst shock of all. He liked old de 
Falla and had considered him hii 
only real friend, there. His face 
changed colour and he got up, unable 
to say anything. And he lurched off 
towards the door like a man in a 
daze 

Outside. Enrique walked for a long 
time under the too hot sun, trying 
to work it out. 

It was mid-afternoon when he 
headed back towards the hotel he had 
designed and in which he had his 
apartments. It sat on the crest of a 
small hill — a six-storied cylinder of 
balconied concrete approached by a 
broad stretch of new road. On either 
side of this approach, set back behind 
rows of young trees, were apartment 


buildings also born from his drawing 
hoard. 

Enrique became aware of quick feet 
tapping on the pavement behind him. 
Then there was a girl’s voice calling 
his name. He stopped, curious, and 
waited for her. 

It was de Falla’s daughter. Juana, a 
usually carefully chaperoned beauty 
whom he had often seen, but seldom 
spoken to. During his visits to her 
■ father she sometimes lingered, listen- 
ing to the conversation, but never 
entering into it. 

“I’ve got to talk to you," she said. 
Enriaue snapped roughly, “Do you 
want to have me shot? I'm in enough 
trouble as it is.” 

That’s what I want to talk about. 
There are a few things you should 
know " 

Enrique found himself smiling, but 
he insisted. “Look youngster — some- 
one is sure to see us before long and 
that would be as unpleasant for vou 
as for me.” 

She seemed to ponder, then looked 
nervously around before saying, “All 
right; I’ll come to you at the hotel 
about two in the morning.” 

“Do that,” said Enrique, trying not 
to grin. He knew that she would - be 
safely tucked in bed at that hour- 
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that even though she seemed to have 
escaped her father's servants now, 
she'd have no chance of doing that 
at night. 

She squeezed his arm gratefully and 
ran back in the direction from which 
she had come. *. 

Beaching the hotel, Enrique went 
immediately to the top floor — the floor 
that was taken up by “The Tavern.” 
Felipe, the head waiter came over 
and sat down with him. There was 
no one else in the place. 

“You won’t have me for a customer 
much longer," Enrique informed him 
“I know; but you’ll get. on all 
right." 

“I can’t understand it, Felipe. Why 
could they have decided so suddenly? ’ 
“You have too many ideas,” replied 
the waiter, accepting a cigarette. 
“You made certain suggestions about 
bringing in American harbour en- 
gineers and other experts.” 

Enrique hurried to protest, “But 
they were only casually made re- 
marks.” 

Felipe said, "Wait: I’ll bring some- 
thing to drink.” When he returned 
with glasses and a bottle, he went 
on, “A small group of landowners 
like de Falla run this colony, and will 
continue to do so just as long as we 
have a feudal economy.” 

“But they’ll be made richer if this 
hecomes a port again.” 

“Perhaps. But there'll be new rich 
men too; power will spread into more 
hands. When they hired you first, 
they thought they could build a few 
new buildings without endangering a 
way of life that suited them." 

Someone came in— another customer 
—and Felipe rose hurriedly, leaving 
Enrique alone. 

Enrique’s gaze wandered around the 
walls of "The Tavern.” Even in this 
modern building, the decor glorified 
a long gone period. 

Twelve feet of curving wall was 


recessed as a fireplace. But in that 
climate, no fire would ever be needed. 
So, instead, a bar had been built in 
where flames would never lick. Over 
this was emblazoned the city's coat 
of arms, bright in blue and rust and 
silver. 

Banners hung high up, making a 
brave bright contrast to the drab 
hue of oaken beams. 

And between the huge windows 
were helmets and cuirasses, polished 
lovingly, and rows of pikes and hal- 
berds. their blades catching the light 
and shimmering. 

“Senor Vives, I believe,” said a 
voice at his elbow. The speaker was 
a tall, pale young man. 

Enrique didnlt think he liked him. 
He said, “Yes.” 

“I am Francisco Ramos de Mudarra,” 
said the stranger pompously. "Surely 
you’ve heard of me.” 

Enrique chuckled dryly, “I don't 
move in society circles; as you’ll ob- 
serve. I don’t pronounce my words 
very well.” 

De Ramos said, “Nor do you respect 
our customs very much.” 

Enrique stiffened and paid atten- 
tion. “What do you mean by that?” 
he demanded roughly. 

"Meetings with unmarried women 
of family require the presence of 
proper— er— companions. I’m referring 
of course to my fiancee, Juana da 
Falla.” 

There was no point in denying it. 
Enrique thought quickly and lied, 
“She wanted to say good-bye; you 
needn’t worry about it.” He pointed 
at a chair. 

But the tall man shook his head. 
“Just keep away from her that’s all.’’ 
And he was gone, striding stiffly out. 

Felipe came back and sat down 
again. 

That night, as he wondered whether 
Juana de Falla would come, Enrique 
Vives became more and more un- 
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ADVICE TO THOSE WHO 
HONOUR 
ANNIVERSARIES 

When a man gives up his 
smoking, 

he cramps his style a lot: 

and he cramps yours too, 
when seeking 

for some present he hasn't 
got. 

but don't let this deter you; 

don't mope and have re- 
grets . . . 

just post him (and how he'll 
praise you!) 

Packet of Cigarettes. 

— JAY- PAY 


but Juana clung to him. holding him 
back. De Mudarra waved the gun ia 
warning. 

“What do you expect to gain by 
this?" 

“It’s quite simple. Juana’s little 
outburst the other day, has cooked 
your goose— and that's fine. But it 
didn’t do me any good either. Poppa 
de Falla’s not sure that I’m the right 
bridegroom after all. He still wants 
a son-in-law with a family crest, but 
I fancy he may want to look further 
for him. He’s a disgusting little snob 
when you come to think of it. But 
if I wanted to spread this little bit of 
news abroad, with suitable exaggera- 
tions i he'd never get anyone to come 
out to this hole.” 

Enrique felt the hot blood rushing. 
He wanted to destroy that smile. He 
pushed Juana's arm away. 

De. Mudarra saw how angry tho 
architect had become, and pushed the 
gun forward more. He was enjoying 
himself. His smooth voice ran on, 
gloating, explaining, mocking. 

Enrique stood it as long as he could. 
Alone he might have rushed the fei- 
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low earlier, but there was Juana to 
think of too. But at last, he ceuld 
listen to it all no longer. He began 
to move, not towards the would-be 
blackmailer, but towards the wall. 

“Get back there,” grated de Mu- 
darra, “I’m warning you.” 

To Enrique, the words floated with- 
out meaning through his rage. The 
gun went off and he leaped for the 
wall. His hands closed around a 
smooth, round haft, and, as de Mu- 
darra shot again ( he tore- the ancient 
weapon from its bracket. 

He felt the shock of the bullet and 
a mist became a fog and then every- 
thing was clear again. Juana was 
screaming and de Mudarra was 
screaming too and pulling the trigger 
of the automatic. But Francisco de 
Mudarra did not aim well, for his 
eyes were not on the charging target, 
but on the terrible blade of the hal- 
berd-before it caught him in the face 
and clove him apart. 

When Miguel de Falla arrived, he 
hardly glanced at the mess that had 
been the schemer. He hurried to the 
side of his now-busy daughter. For 
with several bullets in him. Enrique 
Vives was stubbornly refusing to die. 

High, against the beams, the banners 
of Old Spain seemed to blaze more 
proudly. 

As Enrique twitched, and won his 
fight, he clutched the gory halberd. 
And he called a protest in the gutter 
Spanish that was natural to him. 

* % * 

To-day, they’re busy in that town. 
They're blending new things with the 
old things so. that past and future 
make a splendid present. The wealth 
of Miguel de Falla and the genius of 
Enrique Vives have been combined. 

Felipe, head waiter of “The Tavern,” 
is a man who doesn’t miss much. And 
according to him, they are talking of 
incorporating a halberd in the city's 
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"fi t ) BLADES ” 


— Stropped And Honed 
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doing our damn- 



JOHN PEEL. JNR. ... 

In London a citizen (who, some- 
what astoimdingly, prefers to remain 
anonymous) is conducting a one-man 
campaign against motorists . . . espe- 
cially those whose perverted delight 
it is to pursue panicked pedestrians 
from pavement to pavement over 
street-crossings. Method: The in- 
genious character has equipped him- 
self with a small automobile horn. 
Whenever he desires to cross a street 
he toots fortissimo and advances. Pre- 
sumably, road-hogs are then expected 
(a) to rip themselves into reverse in 
sheer frenzy, or (b) to brake fran- 
tically to a dead stop, the better to 
survey the latest modem chassis. 
PAGING KIDDY-BIDDIES . . 

Relax, you nerve-shattered parents 
(and, perhaps, child-psychologists 
. . . amateur or otherwise . . . had 
better prepare to retire from busi- 
ness)! Mr. Harry S. Ray, of Holly- 
wood (California) has patented an 
invention which, he claims, will 
prove an infallible remedy for “cur- 
ing the agonies of the lonely, intro- 
spective child.” The invention is a 
Seesaw built for one (I). Explain? 
Mr. Ray: “By being able to .seesaw 
by itself, the introspective child need 
no longer suffer the horrors of shy- 
ness when seeking a companion for 
the ordinary seesaw. My seesaw has 
a seat at only one end. On the hori- 
zontal bar on which the seesaw rests, 


there are also two vertical bars. A 
foot-rest and two handles are pro- 
vided and, with these, the child can 
swing himself up and down all alone.'’ 
(No mention is made of what hap- 
pens if you chance to sire intro- 
spective twins and they both want to 
seesaw at once). 

THE CLINGING KIND . . . 

Come, gum-suckers! Fear no more 
for your false teeth. No longer need 
you worry that your upper and lower 
dentures may be inextricably glued 
together. A news flash reports that 
Ernst E. Goldschmidt, of London 
(England), has solved your problem. 
Mr. Goldschmidt has designed den- 
tures “containing single and multiple 
artificial teeth and containing one or 
several magnets in different posi- 
tions.” He claims that the magnets 
make the teeth to all intents and 
purposes immovable. 

BUSY ANTS . . . 

American scientists are hard at work 
on experiments to rear colonies of 
useful working ants. They . are in- 
terested in the species that eat insecls 
and fungi— not the harvest or insect- 
ing-protecting types. The idea is not 
a new one. For purposes of biological 
control of insect pests, ants have 
been used in China (particularly to 
eradicate citrus bugs and caterpillars) 
for more than 300 years. 
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“I’ll be glad to see this show fold . . . I’m 
sick and tired of the same old faces . . ■” 
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HEARTENING . . . 

An extra aid for keeping alive a 
patient whose heart stops on the 
operating table is reported in “The 
Journal of the American Medical 
Association.” The treatment (accord- 
ing to the “Journal”) consists of 
pinching closed the aorta (the big 
artery that carries blood from the 
he *rt). The pinching is done at a 
level that keeps blood from going to 
the lower part of the body, so that 
as much as possible will go to the 
brain and to the heart-muscle it- 
self. As soon as the surgeon sees the 
heart has stopped, even in a simple 
tonsil operation, he takes a knife, 
makes a bold slash across the patient’s 
chest and without hesitation thrusts 
his hand between the lower ribs and 
begins squeezing the aorta. A skilled 
surgeon can do this in half a minute. 
If it is not done in five minutes it 
is generally too late. 

STILL VOICES . . . 

The Washington University Medi- 
cal School (U.S.) had released details 
of a new brain operation to stop “the 
tormenting voices which some mental 
patients think they hear.” In tire 
operation, a group of cells (the size 
of a fingertip and called “the 
amygdaloid nucleus”) is removed 
from what is called “the temporal 
lobe” on each side of the brain. In 


previous operations (known as "pre- 
frontal lobotomy”), these brain cells 
were missed, though certain other 
fibres (“the worry fibres”) in the front 
of the brain were cut. The School 
quotes a case history of a young 
man, who found “the voices were 
so bad that he had to give up his 
job; could not enjoy reading; and, at 
times, even dashed off to another 
city in a vain effort to escape his 
tormentors." Six weeks after the 
operation the young man was to all 
intents and purposes cured, the 
"voices” having become only in- 
distinct noises without words. 

ANTI-PAIN WAVES . . . 

“Sounding" treatments, consisting of 
massaging with high frequency sound 
waves that cannot be heard by the 
human ear, can relieve pain about 
as well as heat and diathermy, reports 
the Cushing Veterans Administration 
Hospital (U.S.) Hospital doctors, 
however, warn that these ultrasonic 
treatments are not cures in the 
sense of affecting the causes of vari- 
ous diseases. They also advise against 
“sounding” patients with heart 
trouble, pregnant women and regions 
of growing bones, sex glands and 
eyes. Cancer, they emphasise, should 
not be treated by ultrasonics, as there 
is a grave danger of sacrificing the 
patient’s life. 


wui 10x111/ ion x xAixjixo in uoi yiuiy . . . sat# n us — we won i say rivals — mates. 
This, for example, is 17 -year-old redhead June McCall — also of Hollywood — 
and (according to her biographer) she's wondering how she would look as a 
Ziegfeld-lype beauty. Well, that may be so . . . and she can wonder all she likes 
. . . but she’s got us convinced. (By the way, that furniture in the background . . . 
who was the dot who placed it there to distract attention from the general scene?) 
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When the peasants revolted they inarched 




JT was on June 12 that an army 
beseiged London. It had appeared 
suddenly and marched swiftly, giving 
the government no time to prepare. 
The King had a small body of troop3 
at his disposal, but not sufficient for 
attack. His main forces were widely 
scattered, and the beseiging army 
blocked any possibility of immediate 
reinforcement. 

But the walls of London were 
strong, and it was the year 1381, 
when strong walls with a small, de- 
termined force behind them gave 


security. The gates were closed, a 
leading citizen was assigned to each 
— to give the alarm wherever an at- 
tack was made— and the government 
was confident. It could hold out, and 
if it did the attacking army would 
melt away. 

For it was an army of thirty thou- 
sand peasants— armed with the crudest 
weapons, utterly untrained and pre- 
sumably undisciplined. They had 
come together almost overnight in 
what looked like a spontaneous rising. 
Faced with a stalemate, it was be- 
lieved, they would disperse as 
quickly. In fact, Richard II sent an 
imperious message commanding them 
to go home. 

Instead of obeying, the motley army 
moved on the city. Only then did 
the Court realise that this was no 
unorganised rising. The rebels not 
only marched on the city — they 
marched into the city. They took 
complete command of London, paus- 
ing on the way to burn some houses. 
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They were very special -houses — 
the property of Lord Mayor Wal- 
worth, one of the most hated of the 
King’s advisers. They were brothels, 
the main source of Walworth’s wealth, 
and stocked with women imported 
from the continent. The international 
white slave traffic enjoyed high- 
placed patronage in those days. 

Meanwhile the main body of the 
army marched to the Tower, where 
the King and his counsellors and 
men-at-arms had retreated. There, 
the army camped, and intercepted and 
ate food send to cheer a refugee 
government. 

These were not acts of an undis- 
ciplined ipob. They followed a pre- 
arranged plan— a plan with startling 
features. First there was the baffling 
ease with which they passed through 
tlie walls of London, when respon- 
sible aldermen were guarding the 
bridge and all gates. The gates were 
thrown open, and not a drop of blood 
was shed. 

The timing was perfect. Appar- 
ently unconnected moves were 
closelv co-ordinated. The unwaver- 
ing assurance of the leaders made 't 
clear that they knew exactly where 
they were going, and how, and why. 

It was a situation that could not 
arise suddenly out of a storm of 
angry discontent; it was the sort of 
thing that could come about only as 
a result of long, careful and detailed 
preparation, of compact organisation 
over a large part of England, of swift 
transmission of information, instruc- 
tions, principles of action. 

No wonder the government was 
caught off guard! These men were 
illiterate serfs, dispersed over the 
entire countryside. How was it pos- 
sible to weld such scattered, unpro- 
mising material into a force capable 
of overthrowing the nobles? Or to 
fire them with a single purpose? 

The government had known that 


revolts would come. The abuses and 
extortions of a corrupt Court wer* 
forcing resistance. It was on the 
look-out always for malcontents, for 
escaped serfs, for sudden, angry 
risings. 

And just because of that, it was 
utterly unprepared for the calmly 
disciplined army that entered Lon- 
don. Least of all was it prepared to 
discover leading aldermen of the city 
taking their places in the army, tak- 
ing orders from an artisan whose 
hands were hardened by toil. 

Wat Tyler commanded. Conven- 
tional history credits him with having 
aroused the peasants by a crude type 
of grandiloquence. The plain fact, 
however, is that Wat Tyler’s name 
does not appear in any record until 
less than a week before the fall of 
London — after the disciplined ranxs 
of revolting peasants had already 
formed. 

But who rallied that rebellious 
mass? Who arranged the delibera- 
tions during which the objectives of 
the army were clearly stated and 
unanimously accepted, during which 
a leader was chosen? 

That was the work of one of the 
most remarkable men in English his- 
tory: John Ball, St. Mary Priest, of 
York, then of Colchester. What he 
achieved in June. 1381, was the climax 
of over twenty years of patient, skil- 
ful preparation. 

With a deep conviction, he preached 
the basic brotherhood and equality 
of man. He was repeatedly impris- 
oned, barred from the pulpit, dis- 
owned by his Bishop; so he preached 
in the market-place and wherever 
people were gathered. And they 
listened. 

But John Ball knew that, even if 
his sermons could reach the ears of 
the nobles, . it would make no dif- 
ference. He made it his mission, first 
to instil his own fervent conviction 
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in the minds of commoners, and then 
to organise them for action— in a 
secret organisation known as The 
Great Society. 

He wandered through East Anglia, 
Kent, Middlesex and elsewhere, 
forming cells of the Society, cheosing 
local organisers and arranging com- 
munications. Most messages were 
carried by serfs on the run from their 
masters, or by wandering priests like 
himself. Many fell into the hands of 
government officers, but they were 
dismissed as mere harmless doggerel. 

Often Ball was gaoled for his ser- 
mons. He took the imprisonment and 
refused to retract the truth as he 
saw it. Never once, however, did the 
existence of The Great Society leak 

That Society penetrated London, 
seized the imagination of London’s 
apprentices and guildsmen, even ex- 
tended to wealthy commoners of great 
influence. When the call to insur- 
rection came, it was an organisation 
of some hundreds of thousands. 

Without bloodshed, they made pris- 
oners of the King and his govern- 
ment. Richard was ^ boy of fifteen, 
and neither Ball nor Tyler blamed 
him for the abuses they meant to 
stop. They consistently affirmed 
their loyalty to him. 

But— they presented their demands. 

And Richard appeared quite happy 
to get rid of the rotten gang that 
dominated him. He gave Tyler his 
signed authority to remove them, to 
punish their crimes, and to carry out 
the specific reforms demanded. 

In strict legality, Wat Tyler was 
commissioned by the King to form 
a government on June 14, 1381. He 
and his committee of commanders 
became the authentic government of 
England. 

As a result, the executions, the 
freeing of serfs, the seizures of land 
and the imprisonment of tax collec- 


tors, were all acts of government- 
committed with signed approval of 
the monarch. 

However, Royal assent was needed 
for further reforms to complete the 
programme of the rebel charter. A 
conference was arranged at a place 
fixed by the King— Mile End outside 
the walls, where fairs and markets 
were held. Richard also fixed the 
hour— after sunset, in the dusk. He 
took responsiblity for these arrange- 
ments, but it is certain someone else 
made the decisions. 

The peasant army stood in the twi- 
light at one end of a vast field. The 
King and a group of courtiers took 
up their position under the wall of 
the city at the other end, and the 
courtiers wore shirts of mail and con- 
cealed swords under their fine coats. 

Tyler left his army and rode across 
the field to the royal party. His only 
weapon was a short dagger in his 
belt. Tyler knelt before Richard, then 
rose and respectfully outlined the 
additional reforms demanded. 

The King gave his unqualified ap- 
proval. 

During the negotiations, however, 
dusk was gathering. The army in the 
distance could not follow what was 
taking place. 

Wat Tvler. exultant at his success, 
never doubting the integrity of his 
monarch, called for ale in which to 
toast Richard, and a new England of 
free men. Ale was brought, and 
water, so that, according to custom, 
he might rinse his mouth before 
drinking. He did this calmly, and 
drank, and then mounted his horse to 
return to his army. 

But the nobles had formed a ring 
around . him, and a page, hiding be- 
hind one of them, began to insult 
Tvler, charging him with being a 
sneak thief, a murderer, everything 
vile. Tyler demanded to see his ac- 
cuser. Instead, the flow of filth con- 
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tinued. angering him, so that he lost 
his temper and drew his dagger, 
.mmediately the circle of nobles 
closed in. 

His dagger was impotent against 
coats of mail. Half a dozen swords 
lashed his head, wounded his neck, 
hacked at his breast. He fell back- 
ward on his horse, and they cut at 
his helpless body. 

It was almost dark. The army, un- 
able to follow proceedings, was grow- 
ing restive. Then Richard committed 
the only act that might appear to 


implicate him in the murder plot. He 
rode over and told them that all their 
demands had been met, that Tyler 
had been knighted, and that they 
were to meet Tyler at St. John's 
Field. With their trust in the King 
unshaken, the peasants marched 
straight into the trap. 

So all the nonsense about free- 
dom and democracy ended. Three 
centuries had to pass before the ideals 
by which John Ball inspired that 
army became the motto of a resurgent, 
forward-marching England. 
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Although the Australian makers of tough, durable whips of line 
kangaroo hide are renowned the world over, the craft is fast dying out 


'T'HIS may be the much maligned 
machine age — or even the atom 
age— but there are Still a few con- 
servative handcraftsmen left among 
Australia’s expert stockwhip makers. 

At present the crimes of unskilled 
kangaroo shooters are the principal 
lament of this decreasing band. 

“Can you believe that anyone would 
dry a kangaroo hide out in the open?” 
one oldtimer wanted to know recently, 
as he fixed me with a dim indignant 
eye. “By the time a whipmaker gets 


these hides they are practically use- 

The whipmaker’s business is not 
what it used to be. The golden age 
of Australia's supremacy in this field 
seems on the wane. True, there are 
still whipmakers who are active after 
40 years of expert skill on stockwhips, 
belts, chin straps and riding crops 
that brought world renown to the 
art; but they are a dying race. 

It seems to be the old story of 
bigger rewards and better demands 
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for other types of work. A few en- 
thusiasts are at present learning the 
intricacies of whipmaking, but as a 
hobby rather than as a business. 

“A stockwhip usually measures 
seven and a half or eight feet,” ex- 
plained an old maker who really 
knows the craft. “A good one should 
crack itself.” 

|. One of the longest stockwhips ever 
made measured 55 feet; the handle 
was so big that the owner, Australia's 
famous “Salt Bush Bill,” could hardly 
get his hand around it and the weight 
had to be supported under his armpit. 

The whip was eventually sold to 
Martini's Buckjumping Show. 

The great secret of making a perfect 
stockwhip lies in the perfect balance 
between the thong and the handle, 
almost as much as in the art of plait- 
ing the strands of leather. Practically 
anyone can be taught to plait leather: 
but only years of experience can im- 
part the knowledge of balance . . . 

Nobody could deny Cecil Hender- 
son’s rank as a stockwhip maker. It 
is said that he is— or at any rate was 
—the only man who could plait words 
into the finely woven leather that 
covers the whip handles. 

One of the first of the plaited 
masterpieces he made was awarded 
two medals at the British Empire Ex- 
hibition at Wembley. Woven of two 
tones of fine kangaroo- hide, it was 
an English riding crop. The word 
plaited into one side of the handle 
was (very appropriately), “Australia.” 

During his career Cecil Henderson 
made many whips and riding crops 
with the owner’s names woven into 
them. Sometimes, he included the 
address or the name of a station pro- 
perty. Practically every region in the 
Commonwealth can boast of a Hen- 
derson whip. 

The same craftsman also designed 
special whips for the greatest cowboy 
comedian for many a long era — the 


late Will Rogers— and through him 
Australian-made whips were intro- 
duced to some of the leading riders 
of America. 

In the early days of Hollywood’s 
movie triumphs in the cowboy and 
Indian tradition, the almost fabulous 
horseman, VSnowy” Baker, introduced 
Australian stockwhips. 

Through the influence of "Snowy" 
Baker, a Hollywood whip dealer 
placed an order for eight dozen of 
Australia's finest stockwhips with a 
Sydney maker. All of them were 
destined to go before the cameras in 
the hands of the film stars. 

Probably one of the most famous 
Australian-made whips in Hollywood 
was specially designed to save the 
life of Douglas Fairbanks, Senior, in 
the film “Son of Zorro.” 

In the film story it was necessary 
for that human Jack-in-the-box Fair- 
banks to throw the whip over a high 
wall so that he could haul himself up 
it to safety. In order do make sure 
that the whip would be strong enough 
to hold the film star’s weight, a length 
of piano wire was woven into the 
thong . . . even though Cecil Hender- 
son, who made it for Fairbanks i was 
quite confident that the whip would- 
have held him without the wire. 

The strength and durability of a 
well-made Australian stockwhip is so 
extraordinary that they might be con- 
sidered almost indestructible. A 
maker of the old school supplied a 
whip to a Queensland cattle station 
30 years ago. He had it returned *o 
him recently for a slight repair. It 
had been in use by a drover ever 
since he bought it. 

Some stockwhip makers have been 
in business so long that the family 
name has become almost inseparable 
from the craft. For example, the firm 
that started in Sydney as “T. Hender- 
son and Sons, Station Stockwhlo 
Makers and Expert Plaiters." grew 
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out of an enterprise started by F. 
Henderson, in Victoria, in 1885. At 
least four generations of Hendersons 
were whipmakers. 

One of the first of the many in- 
teresting customers to patronise the 
Henderson brothers (after they trans- 
ferred the business fom Dandenong 
to Sydney) was Captain Taylor, who 
was on H.M.S. “Renown” when the 
■ Duke of Windsor, then Prince of 
Wales, paid his historic visit to Aus- 
tralia. His Royal Highness celebrated 
his birthday in the port of Sydney, 
and the whip was a gift which later 
was used at the Prince’s ranch, “E.P..” 
in Alberta. 

As a memento, the whipmaker was 
presented with a photograph of 
H.M.S. "Renown.” Autographs on the 
photograph included Admiral Lionel 
Halsey, Lord Louis Mountbatten and 
Edward P. (now Duke of Windsor). 

Cowboys and buckjumpers all over 
the world take a pride in their whips 
and there are many examples of 
Australian workmanship scattered 
throughout the American West, and 
even in other parts of the United 
States. 

A well-known horse breeder in Ver- 
. mont gives his opinion that our stock- 
whip makers can turn out a better 
article than the famed bull whip 
which is so popular with American 
cowhands 

There was also a time when many 
notable (and some notorious) Aus- 
tralians. who were not actively as- 
sociated with the saddle, took an in- 
terest in whips. 

When the Brisbane champion whip 
cracker. Dan Hassett, displayed his 
skill for George V, the King was so 
pleased with the performance that he 
presented Hassett with a diamond pin 
and he showed keen interest in the 
workmanship of the whip. 

The Melbourne Cup, also, has been 
won by a rider whose name, ”J. 


Munro.’’ was woven into the riding 
crop by a Henderson. Famous horse- 
men even so far out in the far blue 
yonder, as Kenya, Rhodesia, Tunis 
and India, have commissioned Aus- 
tralian whips. 

And how is all this accomplished. 
Well . . . 

The only tools required by a whip • 
maker, other than his own gift for 
the work are a couple of pincers, 
penknives, awls and a good leather 
splitter. 

The handle of a whip is made over 
a core of highly tempered steel (or 
iron barb, if steel is unavailable). It 
is so hard that a file is dulled against 
it. Over the core, 11 strands of split 
cane form the basis of the best 
handles. Thin leather strands are 
plaited over these forms; but they 
differ in almost every whip. 

The last flickering betm in the 
stockwhip maker’s trade occurred 
when the American Servicemen sta- 
tioned here during the last war found 
their way into the fast disappearing 
workshops of Australian makers. 

There are instances on record of 
G.I.'s. whose hobby was stockwhips, 
spending most of their leave watching 
the making of whips. 

“I put 20 feet of the best kangaroo 
hide I could buy into a whip for one 
of those American soldiers.” re- 
minisced an oldtimer at the game. 
But within a matter of minutes he 
was back on the whipmaker’s dirge: 
“It wasn’t easy to get good hide. The 
blasted shooters don’t seem to know 
any better than to dry the kangaroo 
skins in the sun. The minute the tan- 
ners put the hides in tanning solu- 
tion, what happens? They fall xo 
bits! If a kangaroo hide isn’t dried 
in the shade it’s no good. The natural 
fat is all dried out and you couldn t 
make a first rate stockwhip — even if 
you wanted to— with the hides on the 
market these days.” 
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Planned for a wide frontage, 
CAVALCADE'S home sugges- 
tion for this month would look 
its best in a semi-rural setting 
surh as is found in the outer 
suburbs 

The home is designed to be 
built in limber, but the plan 
could quite easily be adapted 
for brick construction. 

The living quarters are 
grouped at one end of the 
house, the entry being across 
the stone paved terrace into the 
living room. The dining room is 
off the living room, with a wide 
opening so that both rooms 
could be used as one on occa- 


TIMBER 
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sion. The kitchen serves direct 
into the dining room and Is 
approached from the outside b 
means of a covered porch. 

Each of the two bedrooms has 
• built-in wardrobe and there is 
a linen and coat cupboard 
opening from the hall. Large 
"indows are a feature of the 
plan, thus making the most of 
the type of setting the house is 
planned for. 

The minimum frontage re- 
quired to accommodate this 
house is 60 feet and the over- 
all area of the plan 950 square 
feet. 
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calling AIL crA/?lcs 


GAY DOYLE 

A plaintive wail on the disappearance of the mad, uninhibited 
sprites whom the tut-tutting types like to label as cranks. 


TyrUCH as it may 
distress connois- 
seurs of the rare and 
the exotic, I am 
forced to report that 
something once amus- 
ing, educational and 
even indispensable is 
fast vanishing from 
the civilised scene. 

I refer, of course, to 
The Grand Coterie of 
Cranks . . . those 
magnificent fantas- 
ties who, through the 
centuries, have per- 
sistently reared their 
unruly heads to 
spread alarm and 
despond among the all-too-standard- 
ised ranks of “Homo Sapiens.” 

Then, suddenly and without warn- 
ing, there fell a kind of killing frost 
and they were blighted and withered, 
so that today you may tramp the 
highways and byways until you be- 
come God's Greatest Gift to the Cob- 
bling Trade and yet not stumble 
across a solitary authentic specimen 
of the species. 

In your travels, you will, of 
course, encounter a sufficiency of 
those lesser souls who— avoided (and 
dumbly admired) by their neighbours 
—have been titled “Eccentrics." 
Widgies and bodgies, naturists and 
futurists, nudists, and rudists, no- 
hatters, top-hatters, mad-hatters, per- 
chance even some lone survivor of the 


Spats Brigade • • • 
you may hob-nob 
with them all. 

But beware! Do 
not be deluded into 
accepting these poor 
substitutes as The 
Dinkum Oil. It would 
be a very grave error 
The Genuine, Certi- 
fied Crank has little 
in common with the 
humble “Eccentric" 
The “Eccentric” be- 
haves as he does just 
for the pure fun— or 
the pure hell— of it. 
The “Crank,” on the 
other hand, is in 

deadly earnest. 

Examples? Well, consider first a 
certain typiste whose case-history 
was recently revealed by an English 
psychologist. 

This typiste (we gather) was al- 
most inordinately fond of pets. In- 
deed, she insisted on keeping three 
of them in a large box in the fam- 
ily kitchen. 

The trio which she selected to share 
this homely comfort consisted of one 
(1) python and two (2) boa-con- 
strictors. 

Stung by a very excusable curios- 
ity, the psychologist promptly asked 
the wench “what her parents thought 
about her choice of house-guests?” 

“What should they think?” she 
counter-queried in austere reproof. 
“They’re intelligent people!” 
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Whereupon the psychologist brisklv 
allowed the matter to drop. Which 
seems a shame, for both he and wp 
have been posed a neat problem. Was 
this moppet A Genuine Crank? And 
you will please desist from all shout- 
ing at once. The answer is obviously 
a resounding “NO!” 

And why? Well, the mere har- 
bouring of super-serpents is in it- 
self no symptom of a deliberate 
Crankiness. The English moppet 
seems to have cherished her reptiles 
for the unadulterated hell of it . . 
and nothing else. Thus, under the 
rules — she is automatically debarred 
from the preserves of Crankdom. At 
best, she can be classed as no more 
than a High-Grade “Eccentric.” 

If, however, the whimsical lass had 
organised a “Save-the-World-for- 
Serpents-Society" and had launched 
a nation-wide campaign for what 
(under current political conditions) 
seems to be an eminently laudable 
idea— to wit, that mankind eliminate 
itself from the globe it has so grossly 
mismanaged and give the snakes a 
chance— she might have made the 
grade. 

So far, so good. Now let us con- 
sider another example. 

Around Sydney, there still wan- 
ders the thin wraith of one Master 
Chidley who some moons ago loitered 
there in the flesh. It was his en- 
gaging custom to stroll the Sydney 
thoroughfares f garbed in a costume 
which made 5um closely reminiscent 
of an escapee from the Olympic 
Games. 

Robed in the most diaphanous of 
cotton athletic singlets and a pair 
of shorts so battered as to approach 
being a Public Nuisance, the Maestro 
moved majestically on his way, orat- 
ing incessantly in support of a pecu- 
liar Nostrum about which no one has 
to this moment disentangled the full 
details. 

In broad outline, Chidley seems to 


have been a self-appointed “To-Hell- 
With-The-Tailors Committee.” He 
came out vigourously for Dress Re- 
form . . . and the less Dress the bet- 
ter, so far as he was concerned. But 
in addition to this crusade, he also 
propagandised an obscure set of eco- 
nomic reforms, based mainly on the 
alleged malfeasance of all Gents' Out- 
fitters . . . who (he averred) wickedly 
caused financial depressions and 
cataclysms by enticing an inoffensive 
citizenry to bankrupt themselves by 
buying of all things . . . CLOTHES. 

Which is also why the Maestro must 
be classed, not as an “Eccentric,” but 
as "A Genuine Crank.” Chidley 
was desperately in earnest. He actu- 
ally believed the theories he spouted 
and acted accordingly. Given suffi- 
cient encouragement, he probably 
would have been only too happy to 
commit arson on a couple of weaving- 
mills. 

If suitably accosted by the gen- 
darmerie, the English typiste would, 
in all probability, have surrendered 
her reptilian friends without demur. 
But not so Chidley! Still wrapped In 
the cloth of his philosophy, he would 
have marched proudly to the ceils 
and hung his martyr’s halo on a 
lamp-bracket. 

So there you have the line which 
divides “Eccentric” from “Crank” 

. . . the one an elfin fellow who 
(consciously or unconsciously) de- 
lights in appalling his more demure 
brethren by puckish antics; the other 
a devotee, a prophet, unrestrained 
by lack of honour in his own country 
and supremely confident of tho 
value of tlie reforms he advocates. 

That was Chidley, and he was not 
then alone in his glory. Even in my 
childhood, the Australian Outback 
was infested by a strange tribe wno, 
garbed chiefly in a beard and what 
may have been a woollen night- 
shirt bound by a rope, roved the 
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countryside predicting the imminent 
dissolution of everything earthly. 

There were many such; but all 
paled before the now seemingly ex- 
tinct "Bush Hatter." whom— under 
the nickname of “Cranky Jack’’— 
Steele Rudd has immortalised in his 
much-maligned, half-ignored but still 
indestructible classic of the Back-of- 
Beyond, “On Our Selection.” 

For the benefit of any unhappy, 
underprivileged communities who 
have lacked either the wit or the 
opportunity to scan "On Our Selec- 
tion.” we would explain that Cranky 
Jack (a moon-struck moron who wav- 
ered somewhere between the Original 
Living Skeleton and a hay-stack) ar- 
rived uninvited one sweltering day 
at the Rudd homestead and applied 
for a job. Dad Rudd cautiously 
broached the subject of wages. "Don't 
want none!” Jack replied. Dad en- 
gaged him on the spot. He indicated 
the wood-heap and set Jack cutting 
slabs for the fire. 

Then Dad himself faded into the 
Far Blue Yonder to pluck com. 


At about 10 o’clock, Mum Rudd 
hospitably brought Jack a cup of tea. 
Jack ignored her and continued chop- 
ping viciously. Mum set the cup of 
tea on the ground and withdrew to 
the homestead. About an hour later, 
she again emerged into the yard. The 
cup of tea was still on the ground 
. . . untouched, except for a floating 
layer of chips; but Jack had ceased 
chopping. He was staring bug-eyed 
at the wood-heap. Mum Rudd help- 
fully inquired if anything was both- 
ering him. “They’re in the wood!” 
Jack snarled at her murderously. 
! “What?” squeaked Mum Rudd, 
aghast. “They’ra in the wood!” Jack 
repeated with extra venom. “They'll 
never get out!” “Who’ll never get 
out?” besought Mum, retiring rap- 
idly. “Me father the Devil!” Jack 
growled maniacally. “He’s in the 
wood an’ he’ll never get outl” 

With praiseworthy presence of mind. 
Mum barricaded herself in the home- 
stead. A long afternoon passed, 
broken only by Jack’s savage chopping 
and occasional alarums when' those 
of the Rudd brood whom Mum had 
selfishly barred outside the hut 
sought sanctuary down the chimney. 

Finally, Dad Rudd strolled back 
from his corn plucking ... to find 
his family in a state of seige and 
Jack still ferociously chopping. 

“I gottim now! Me father the 
Devil, he’ll never get out!” Jack ex- 
plained to Dad. And went on chop- 
ping. 

It stands to Dad Rudd’s credit that 
he recognised Jack for what he was 
... A Genuine Crank ... in short, 
a Man With A Cause. And when it 
dawned on Dad that, even if Jack's 
Cause consisted of a lethal deter- 
mination to assassinate his father the 
Devil, it also demanded a terrific 
amount of wood-chopping, he natur- 
ally snubbed his family and con- 
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tinued to employ Jack on the original 
wage-scale. 

As there is no record of -Cranky 
Jack ever having cornered and mas- 
sacred his father the Devil (or any- 
one else), and as he never asked for 
a rise in wages and seemed content 
to live on a diet of axle grease, it 
may be presumed that Dad’s judg- 
ment had not been at fault. 

Of course, the one-and-only Steele 
may be justly accused of some exag- 
geration in his portayal of Jack; but 
in Jack you have the quintessence 
of all “Bush Hatters.” Not all of 
them, for example, had Jack’s homi- 
cidal tendencies; their tastes in philo- 
sophy varied; but most of them were 
nearly as bad. 

Especially I remember one whose 
Mission in Life was to demonstrate 
that the drinking of methylated 
spirits was -both Wrong and Harm- 
ful. He struggled unceasingly with 
topers of the potent brew. With 
masterful rhetoric, he impressed on 
them the evil which they were in- 
flicting on both body and mind. He 
urged them to toss aside the heady 
cup and be redeemed. All they had 
to do (he emphasised) was to con- 
coct a stew; wait until it reached 
boiling-point: then decant into it four 
fingers of metho., virgin and un- 
spoiled: and eat the resultant hell- 
brew piled on a slice of bread. By 
this method only, he persisted, would 
metho addicts cease to suffer un- 
pleasant heart-burnings after a cele- 
bration. 

That man was undoubtedly a gilt- 
edged, five-star crank. He killed 
himself trying to prove his theories. 

But don’t let us run away with 
the error that Australia had a mono- 
poly of "Cranks.” Long before Aus- 
tralia was thought of. England — to 
select just one country — nourished 
specimens who were rivals (and 
sometimes superiors) of the “Bush 


Hatters.” 

Take for instance, one Henry 
Walbv,' “The Hermit of Grub Street,” 
who prospered between 1552 and 1636. 

When Henry was about 40 vears old, 
an attempt was made to pistol him 
in the street. After this incident, 
he had no difficulty in deducing that 
even if mankind may be divided into 
fools and knaves, they are all poten- 
tial homicides. It was therefore 
(Henry assessed) his plain duty to 
keep himself alive by staying well 
out of their reach. 

This Henry made his Cause and he 
embraced it so enthusiastically that 
he locked himself in his dwelling for 
44 years, finally emerging only after 
a gang of labourers had tunnelled 
through age-accumulated heaps of 
garbage to admit an undertaker. 

Then there was Master Roger 
Crab, who in the 17th Century caused 
the yokels of Bethnal Green to gape 
like earthquake fissures. Master 
Crab raised his banner under the 
auspices of the “Meat-Is-Malignant 
Association.” Ho preached that “it 
was a sin against his body and soul 
to eat any kind of fish, flesh or living 
creature; or to drink any wine, ale 
or beer; his daily foods were roots 
and herbs, grass, dock-leaves and 
bran; his drink water; his clothing 
sack-cloth; his household expenses 
three-farthings a week." 

But why continue? Those were the 
“Cranks” in their splendour. Now 
they are gone and perhaps we shall 
not look upon their like again. 

Unfortunate as it may be, the 
Genuine Crank is on the way out. 
And for what reason? Can it be 
that the world is breeding such a 
tangled undergrowth of puny “Eccen- 
trics” that the Authentic Crank is 
strangled before he can fight his way 
through the jungle and gain his full 
stature? 

It gives one furiously to think. 
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remembers a lady’s birthday— and forgets her age • Thus naturally reminding 
us that a diplomatic “approchement” is a transaction in which each party 
thinks that he is cheating the other one • Which, of course should be suffi- 
cient warning never to conduct an important interview without having a third 
person present— even if it’s only a dictaphone • Moreover, a dictaphone has 
one tremendous thing in its favour; it doesn't take your mind off your flow of 
rhetoric by crossing its knees in the middle of a paragraph • Section for 
Sophisticates: To say you understand women is bad manners; to really under- 
stand them is bad morals • Marriage is just a drug to some women; they 
take one dope after another • Our Morose Man-About-Town reports bleakly 
that you soon lose interest in reading a woman like a book when you learn 
that she belongs to a circulating library • Corner for Cuties: According to 
Our Stenographer-Who-Knows-All-The-Answers, it’s much better to have 
a big bad wolf in front of the house than an itsy bitsy bear behind • And 
this, apparently, inspired her to announce that her girl-friend stayed out all 
night the other night and returned with a little rent in her stocking • 
Portion for Poppets: A thing of beauty gets joy rides forever • Many girls 
attain their ends by not taking enough exercise • Sweater girls are excellent 
teachers— they outline things so clearly • Disillusion Department: There’? a 
lorn lass drifting about asserting bitterly that she thought he was a soul of 
discretion; but he turned out to be a heel • Which reminds us that a child 
psycholbgist is a fellow who can tell what to. do with other people's children, 
but whose neighbours would like to tell him what to do with his own • 
To a married man one of the mysteries of life is what the bachelors do 
with their money • Sales Resistance: The triumph of mind over patter • 
One of the things that cannot be preserved in alcohol is dignity • Fitting: 
In Calgary, Canada, an Indian was recently arrested on a charge of intoxica- 
tion. His name was Cyril Drunkenchief • A man, they say, is as old as he 
feels. A woman, we might add, Is as old as she feels like admitting • 
Modern Life: Hurrying to get some place so you can hurry back • The 
man who proposes on bended knee may never get back on his feet • 
Conversation Piece: Whoever named it small talk was a poor judge of quantity. 

Our Short Story: An enterprising little boy rabbit and a cute little girl 
rabbit got lost in the bush one night. Boy! . . . did they have a hare-raising 
experience Ibcxxl!? 
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When she thought I was drugged 
she drew a plaque from her dress 


SHE WAS A PETITE, PRETTY 
SING-SONG GIRL BUT AS CUN- 
NING AND VICIOUS AS A VIXEN 



CHARLES E. SAYERS 


'T'HE evening I was Andresen’s guest lives 
in my memory for two reasons. The 
first was the uncanny disappearance of one 
of his jade treasures; the other, the start- 
ling beauty of Shing Bir-shih, the girl wife 
of Huang Dai-jen, his other guests. 

Andresen is one of those withered, dried- 
out types so common among men whose 
lives have been lived in Asia. 

He has ■ a faintly Chinese look about 
the eyes. And his long spare frame pos- 
sesses a tenacity and patience that has 
yielded him a fortune from numberless 
enterprises. 

Our paths had crossed occasionally in the 
outports of China in the Treaty years. There 
were a few business dealings in which 
somehow he always managed to get the 
thick end of the bargain; though never by- 
means that could be named unfair— just the 
result of an astute business sense and an 
Oriental gift of getting the best of it. 

I retired from the shipping firm that had 
kept me tied to the outports just before 
Japan went to war in the Pacific. 

Andresen stayed on, for he had business 
interests even in wartime western China. 
Throughout the war he sat down to watch 
his concerns in a lacquered, many-gabled 
China-style villa in Yunnan-fu. 

We made touch again in London after 
the war at the Thatched House Club, that 
beefsteak pudding and pink gin resort of 
the old China hands in St. James Street. 

We lunched together, talked de- 
sultorily. His business interest, he 
told me, had been almost ruined. 

“The white man's had it in China,'* 
he told me. “Under the Communists 
it will be a closed country for at 
least a generation. I got out with 
my pants still buttoned; but that’s 
about all. D'you remember Huang 
Kee-yeh?" 

“The jade merchant who had a 
shop in the Street of Heaven in 
Chengtu? Why?” 
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The wary look frosted his weary 
eyes. "I don’t know. He's dead. His 
son’s in London; dining with me to- 
morrow. Join us? Huang Dai-jen; 
Y.M.C.A. type. His wife’s coming, 
too; an attractive girl,- unusual for 
Schechuanese. I got a couple of nice 
jade pieces from old Huang. He 
knew his stuff, did the old dragon. 

“Did I tell you he died suddenly 
one night in Shanghai? Could have 
been murdered; but you never know 
with the Chinese. Dai-jen isn't a 
patch on the old man.” 

I promised I’d join him. At the 
front door of the club he said: “Well, 
trot along about seven— 18 Clarges 
Street. 

We shook hands as he added: “Re- 
member old Tommy Wong? The 
Egg? Well, the old boy’s still with 
me. He’ll give you a good chow. 
Dai-jen wants me to show some of 
my jade to his wife, so be on the 
dot. She’s like a porcelain piece 
from a Ming collection.” 

She was so tiny I felt she was too 
fragile to be real. 

Her colour scheme would have 
screamed impossible in anyone but a 
Chinese— a scarlet, skin-tight Shang- 
hai skirt -slit to just above the knee. 
Her hair was slicked back above the 
ears from a narrow forehead. Her 
figure was slight, flat-chested, narrow- 
hipped, long legged— the formless yet 
mature figure that makes the Chinese 
so tantalising. 

Slinky described her, and her dark 
eyes that rarely blinked were slinky 
too. Her slim olive arms were bare 
to the shoulders; she had long, beau- 
tifully moulded p'acid hands, the fin- 
gers tapered to long, neat nails. 

Dai-jen was tall, thin, toothy and 
colourless. He had the slurred af- 
fected speech typical of the Y.M.C.A.- 
educated Asiatic. He wore a dinner 
jacket and red carnation 
I distrusted his oily hand-clasp 


and shifty eyes. His wife fascinated 
me— and I’m hardboiled. 

The Egg produced the promised 
good chow, served on the black 
lacquer of Foochow. We ate with 
ivory' chopsticks, and I wondered 
idly where Andresen had scrounged 
the rice in rationed England. 

We talked jade, or rather Andre- 
sen did most of the talking; he chose 
the subject with design I thought. 

Shing Bir-shih had little English, 
so we talked Mandarin. She said 
little, but one remark she made 
showed she knew the value and the 
history of jade. I was to recall its 
full significance much later. 

“We Chinese value jade above all 
other stones,” she said, and I won- 
dered at the almost masculine 
strength of her small voice. “Our 
word for it is yu. That means jade 
in general, but it also signifies the 
five cardinal virtues: charity, modes- 
ty, courage, justice and wisdom. We 
sold the masterpieces of our jade 
craftsmen to foreigners; but we have 
never forgotten them.” 

Andresen matched this with a 
quotation from the ancient authority, 
T’ang Jung-tso: “The magic powers 
of heaven and earth are ever com- 
bined to perform perfect results; so 
the pure essences of hill and water 
become solidified into precious jade.” 

Dai-jen was no poet, as his com- 
ment showed. “My father once told 
me that in all the thousands of 
pieces that came from the Chinese 
jade-craftsmen, no two pieces were 
alike ” 

Andresen said, “That is so. But 
there is one common property of the 
true jade. When it is struck it gives 
out a very clear musical tone and 
maintains the vibrations for a long 

The girl said, “From ancient time 
we Chinese named jade “The Sound- 
ing Stone.” And we go back twenty- 
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three centuries before your Christ 
for that name. Mr. Andresen, you 
know the classic fish suspended by 
a thong? When that is struck it 
answers the full tone of the sound- 
ing stone.” 

Andresen nodded. “Yes. But I 
have a more wonderful piece than 
that. Dai-jen, it came from your 
father.” 

I thought I detected an eager look 
pass from Dai-jen to his wife; but 
I may have been mistaken. \ 

“My father told me on the evening 
of the day he died that if ever I 
came to you, you would show me a 
piece of true jade. You mean the 
Sung pink jade plaque?” asked Dai- 

‘‘The most lovely piece of jade I 
have ever possessed or seen. You 
said it was true jade, Dai-jen. Your 
father should have known, for it is 
listed in the seven hundred books 
of the Ku Yu T’ou Pu. Yes, Dai- 
jen, the pink jade plaque from the 
collection of the first Sung emperor. 
It is this you wish to see?” 

“It is that my father said you 
would show to me.” 

Shing Bir-shih held Andresen as 
he rose frpm his chair and crossed 
the room to a brass-bound cedar 
chest. 

“It is said amongst jade craftsmen 
of China that true jade cannot be 
counterfeited," she purred. 

“True jade cannot be counterfeit- 
ed,” Andresen agreed. 

‘Tell me, Dai-jen, do you know 
how a counterfeit can be detected?” 
“My father,” said Dai-jen, “never 
handled counterfeit jade.” 

Andresen smiled wryly. “The Sung 
pink jade plaque was the last gift 
of your father to me. A counterfeit 
can be detected by rubbing the piece 
with cotton moistened in alcohol. 
Perhaps you have already seen the 
plaque?” 


Dai-jen shook his head. ‘‘My 
father was grieved that I never 
studied jade; it was his dearest wisli 
that I should succeed him as China’s 
greatest jade authority.” 


Andresen turned from the cedar 
chest, a blue leather case in his 
hands. "Instead you took a degree 
at an American university— engineer- 
ing, wasn’t it?” 

“A modern Chinese," Dai-jen 
shrugged, “must adapt himself. The 
needs of China demand that.” 
Andresen inserted a small silver 
key in the lock of the case. ‘‘A pity,” 
he said, “that you never learned the 
tricks of the jade trade.” 

Dai-jen snapped open a mother-of- 
pearl cigarette case. “Not as yet 
but who knows? You will have a 
cigarette?” 

Shing Bir-shih leaned towards 
me. ‘ It is a long time since you 
smoked Schechuan tobacco? This is 
Shon-shee.” 

I took a cigarette and murmured 
“Fragrant smoking.” 

Andresen, too, took a cigarette 
which Shing Bir-shih also lighted 
Then he opened the leather case, 
drew from it a pink jade plaque 
twelve inches high, twelve inches 
broad. It bore the figure of a Budd- 
hist priest. 

The Chinese girl sat beside me, her 
hands clenched, eyes gleaming. Un- 
conscious of me, she murmured: “It 
is the true piece.” 

Andresen poised the plaque on out- 
spread hand; with the other he 
struck it a sharp blow with the 
thumb-nail. 

Its colours shimmered; it rang like 
a carillon. 


I drew hard on my cigarette; felt 
the pungency of the tobacco choke 
my lungs. In the aura of the smoke 
that I expelled, I imagined the figure 
of the Buddhist priest swelled to- 
wards me. 
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you hear it sing, girl from the 
i j hong houses of Chengtu? Is 


Do 


that the true note of jade? 

It all sounded very melodramatic. 
So did that which followed. A 
scarlet figure leaped from the chair 
beside me — long, slender fingers 
grasping for the plaque. 

Andresen's lips laughed without 
sound, and his eyes were dull with 
a wary light. Then, in my confused 
brain, there was registered a further 
picture of the plaque being returned 
Andresen — or was it another 
plaque? 

choked with smoke. It controlled 
my senses. 

The next I knew I was slumped on 
a couch. Andresen was bending over 
me. The Egg stpod nearby, a glass 
of water in his hands. 

Andresen laughed: “Fragrant smok- 
ing? Truly named the fragrance of 
the poppy.” 

I gestured towards the glass of 
water, gulped eagerly at it. My brain 
was clearing. I gasped, "The plaque?” 

Andresen vented a mirthless 
chuckle. “Gone with the Huangs— 
if you will pardon a pun. You saw 




it?” 

“Vaguely, 
drugged?” 

“Indubitably, my friend, 
poppy seed. That girl willed y< 
draw heavily on the cigarette, 
“It t 

nore than anything else i 
do that. You’ve done nothing t< 
; back?” 
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gardening 

By Botanicus 




“Should I? Let me tell you about 
it, if your brain is clear now. A 
whisky would help?” 

I shook my head. “Tea, If The Egg 
can produce it. I heard you say a 
girl of the Chengtu mahjhong 
houses.” 

“A vixen; Dai-jen is a fool. I 
shouldn’t have got you into this, for 
I thought it would happen.” 

He poured himself a stiff tot of 
whisky and gulped it heavily. 

“Old Huang Kee-yeh loved his only 
son almost as much as he loved his 
jade. But the son disappointed him; 
because he was a foreign-educated 
engineer, as you heard me tell. More, 
he contracted an alliance with a sing- 
song girl in a Chengtu mahjhong 
house — Shing Bir-shih. And he mar- 
ried her. I think she killed the old 
man, for this self-same plaque. But 
where can one get proof? 

“If that was it, she was disap- 
pointed — or thought she was. The 
night before Huang died he called me 
to his house. He asked me my price 
for taking some securities out of 
China— dollar holdings, risky stuff in 
China in the last days of the Kuom- 
intang; riskier to get out of the 
country. Huang knew it, and I knew 
it. Huang also knew the price I 
would ask— the pink jade plaque. He 
gave it to me, only saying, ‘One day, 
perhaps, my son will learn the worth 
of true jade. Until then I give you 
this treasure’. 

"Only a few days ago I found that 
the plaque was a fraud.” 

‘‘That is why you laughed when 
you said it had gone with the 
Huangs?” 

“Perhaps, my friend. I got warn- 
ing of their intention only when 
Dai-jen arrived in London a few 
days ago. I met him and his wife 
at their hotel, handed over the se- 
curities his father had entrusted to 
me. Shing Bir-shih mentioned the 
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WHEN 

CO-OPERATION FAILED 

William Lane firmly believed in the brotherhood of 
man, but idealism alone is not enough . . . 


Towards the end of the last century 
most progressive Australians were talk- 
ing about the “New Australia” which 
was being formed in the South 
American state of Paraguay. “New 
Australia” started in Brisbane a grand 
ideal . ... it finished in far-away 
Paraguay a bitter disillusionment. 

William Lane, one of the most 
colourful characters in the colourful 
“nineties,” was the author of the 
scheme. Lane, born in Bristol in 
1861 emigrated to America at, the age 
of 14, and after working in Canada 
and the United States, came to Aus- 
tralia to become a well-known figure 
in Brisbane, where he worked as a 
journalist on the “Courier.” 

Lane firmly believed in communal 
ownership and after deciding that 
such a thing was impossible under 
existing conditions, decided to set up 
his own welfare state. 

He sent three experienced bushmen 
“in search of a suitable country” and 
they recommended Paraguay, whose 
government offered a free grant of 
450,000 acres of agricultural and 
grazing land. 

The new society was to be based on 
the “communal ownership . . . com- 
munal saving . . . marriage . . . equality 
of the sexes . . . non-recognition of 
any special religious creed.” 

In a short time £30,000 was sub- 
scribed. The minimum fof any male 


member was £60. Lane donated 
£1,000: others as much as £400. 

The first contingent sailed on the 
Royal Tar in 1893. But even on 
the trip the gleaming ideals of Lane 
became tarnished. At Monte Video 
some of the passengers got drunk. 
By doing so they had already broken 
two promises: that they would abstain 
from alchohol until the new colony 
was self-supporting, and that they 
would not retain money for their own 


The rest of the story is a tragic 
contrast between Lane’s undoubted 
sincerity against the weaknesses and 
backslidings of lesser men. In theory 
“New Australia” offered a paradise. 
In practice it was a flop. 

Yet the idea of free and voluntary 
co-operation for mutual help has sur- 
vived through the centuries, and you 
can find it to-day, in its most prac- 
tical form, in your Australian Life 
Assurance Offices. By becoming a 
member of this great three million 
strong Australian familv, you pledge 
yourself to help others financially, just 
as they pledge themselves to help you. 
Meanwhile your Life Assurance Office, 
by investing your savings at reason- 
able rates of interest, earns extra 
benefits for you and your family 
while, at 'he same time, helping the 
growth of Australia. (Advt.) 
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engine is THOROUGHLY decarb- 
onised. saving the necessity ol 
layine-up the car for long periods. 
COMPLETE JOB COSTS YOU 
4cyl. motor, 62/6; 6cyl., 92/6: 
8cyl., 105/-. 

FREIGHT FREE ANYWHERE 

LADIES; You, too, can use 
"DEE-KARB." It's clean 
to use, Simple and Safe. 

Sole Aust. and New Zealand 
Agents: O. P. TAYLOR PAS- 
TORAL COMPANY. Box 3412. 
G.P.O.. SYDNEY. 


jade. There was, she said, a plaque 
they would like to see; was it not a 
matter of trust from Dai-jen’s father? 

I affected puzzlement. The Sung 
plaque was not in my keeping, I 
told them; and I knew that was the 
truth when I said it. I had a plaque, 
yes; but that was a gift from Dai- 
jen's father. Dai-jen said they had 
seen a plaque like unto the Sung 
masterpiece, which they believed his 
father had given to me. 

“My friend, I have never been bet- 
tered in a bargain by Oriental or 
Occidental. The oblique references of 
Dai-jen and his girl showed me that 
they had the true piece, and that had 
been the price of my bargain with 
Huang. 

“I invited them to dinner. You 
were a useful witness, or a foil — or a 
guinea-pig. For that— my apologies! 

“My friend, it must have been pain- 
ful for Shing Bir-shih too. The wen- 
ches of Schechuan are high-bosomed, 
but Shing Bir-Shih was .flat-chested 
as a Soochow beauty. The opium 
cigarette .drugged you, eise you have 
seen that .flat chest swell — when she * 
thought • that. I too was drugged and 
drew the Sung plaque from the bod- 
ice of her dress. It flattened again 
when she fastened the ' bodice over 
my plaque. 

“Dai-jen and his wife were booked 
by air for New York at midnight. 
They’re on the way now. At New 
York they will offer the plaque to a 
connoisseur of jade. He is a very 
careful man. Even if I hadn't cabled 
him he would test the piece for fraud. 

It is a very simple test and never 
fails. Would you care to see the 
Sung plaque that has at last come to 
me from old Huang?” 

I shook my head; one intoxicating 
glance had been enough for me. 
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PROMOTION 

is something we all desire 

. . . and in the steel industry your ambitions 
for a successful career can be fully realised. 

The industry has the real oi>i>ortunities for 
promotion you desire, and, furthermore, 
ivill help you take advantage of them. 

First of all, the industry is now in the midst of 
one of the greatest expansion and development 
programmes of its kind ever undertaken in this 
country. As a result, it can offer you unequalled 
opportunities in both the technical and commer- 
cial Helds. 

Secondly, the industry gives you every possible 
chance to make the most of your ability through 
special training and on-the-job experience, 
together with financial assistance in gaining 
professional qualifications. Promotion is from 
within the organisation, too. 

Whether your interests are in a trade, 
engineering, metallurgical or business career, 
your best prospects are with the steel industry. 
Vacancies exist for trade apprentices, and techni- 
cal and commercial trainees. Apply now to:— 


The 

BROKEN HILL PROPRIETARY 

Co. Ltd. 

STEEL WORKS: Rox 196. Neweo.ilc. SHIPYARD: Rox 21, Wl, Yalta. s.a. 
ME!. BOURNE: 422 1.1. Collin. Si. SYDNEY. 211 O’Co.mcll Si. ADELAIDE: 

28 Franklin Si. ItRISRANE: 108 Creek Si. PERTH: 168 Si. George’, Ter. 
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Kopek’ A 
tybtake 

T . HEARD that Kopek was working 
at a quarry outside the city. 
“Kopek?” said the pit superinten- 
dent. "Sure. I don’t know where he 
learnt his trade, but he’s the best 
‘powder-monkey’ we ever had. He’ll 
be up in a minute or so.” 

I thanked him and walked over to 
where the big skips crawled up out 
of the pit, smiling a little to myself, 
for I knew where Kopek had learned 
to handle explosives. 

Waiting at the skip platform 1 


thought about the last time I had 
seen Kopek. God! How many years 
ago was that? Eight? It seemed 
more like eighty. 

We crouched in some kind of gorse 
bushes, Kopek and I, on a hillside 
above the Danube. 

I was as nervous as a cat, and kept 
glancing from my wrist watch to the 
high steel arches of the railway 
bridge. 

“Tcha!” Kopek said. "Stop worry- 
ing, they will be on time. They 
always are— methodical swine!” 

Even as he spoke I caught the dis- 
tant whistle of a train, and- it seemed 
only seconds before the locomotive 
was rushing on to the bridge. Through 
my field-glasses I could see the packed 
troops jamming the compartments. 
Suddenly smoke squirted, the whole 
centre span buckled and swayed, 
dropping slowly away as the report 
of the explosion reached us. 
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. . .for ten decades have placed 
their trust in the A.M.P. 

The A.M.P. is the oldest 
Australian Life Assurance 
< Iflice. and it is also the 
largest. Since 1849 genera- 
tions have placed their trust 
in it. to such an extent that 
today, on the average, one 
family in three relies on the 
A.M.P. In the last financial 
vear almosl hall o/ the neu 
business taken out was fit 
people who were already 
members. The A.M.P. is run 
by policvholders. There are 
no shareholders. 


YOUR A.M.P. AGENT 

will advise vou with 
skill on your family 
finance so us to obtain 
the maximum value ol 
protection for you and vour 
Family. The A.M.P. Agent 
is a "Sure Friend in 
Uncertain Times.” 


Australian Mutual Provident Society 


GENERAL MANAGER: M. C. BUTTFIELD 
HEAD OFFICE: 87 Pin STREET, SYDNEY 
BRANCHES THROUGHOUT AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND AND IN LONDON. 

THE A.M.P. IS THE LARCEST MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE IN THE EMPIRE. 
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"Wasn’t he Kommandant of a camp 
in East Prussia? He was one of the 
war criminals never caught, if I re- 
member." 

Kopek nodded. “Correct. I was 
his ‘guest’ for almost two years. I 
used to lie awake at night planning 
what I would do to Mueller one day. 

"Then the Russians came and I was 
free. But Mueller escaped. I was 
heartbroken. For two more years I 
wandered Europe searching, search- 
ing; a clue here, a clue there, but 
always I was too late. At last I heard 
he was dead. 

“In Vienna there was a woman, 
Katrina. She brought me alive again; 
it was she who suggested Australia. 
She would wait till I sent for her, 
she said. She waits still, and now it 
will not be long; 1 have the .honest 
employment and the money saved.” 
The thought of Kopek as a married 
workingman was rather startling, and 
I said so. Kopek smiled gently. 

"It was not always so,” he admitted. 
“In Sydney I had a position that was 
not honest. My ability with explos- 
ives became known. I was approach- 
ed. There was not much to do: 
a simple bomb to make, a safe to 
blow, the front of a rival’s house to 
be removed . . . 

“My employer I saw but once, and 
that at the termination of employ- 
ment. All my orders came through 
underlings, I was not very important. 

“There was a rival to my Boss, a 
man named Bergmann, who had 
grown too powerful to be ignored. He 
had to be taken into partnership or 
removed. 

"Bergmann was to meet my boss 
at the latter’s home, a big old house 
on the North Shore, set deep in its 
own grounds and reached by a long 
gravel drive. They were supposed to 
discuss ways and means of combining 
their businesses, but, while the con- 
ference was on, there were certain 


simple things that I had to do with 
a few sticks of dynamite and the ig- 
nition of Bergmann’s car. 

“I went out to the house in the 
evening with Rossi, the man who 
usually brought my instructions. We 
sat drinking beer in the library, from 
the windows of which we could see 
the drive and the entrance porch. 
■ Soon a big green Daimler drove up. 

I ‘‘Rossi went over to the window. 
■* ‘Here is the Boss,’ he told me. I was 
F “ curious to see this man I worked 
for, so I joined Rossi at the window. 

“By God! I tell you it was 
Mueller! 

‘‘For a moment I thought I was 
going mad. I shut my eyes tight, 
then looked again. Yes! It was the 
Herr Kommandant in person. 

"Imagine my feelings if you can. 
I don’t know now how I controlled 
myself, I was shocked, stunned. 

“Suddenly I felt Rossi’s hand on 
my shoulder. “Here comes Berg- 
mann!” he hissed. I had time only 
to see a second Daimler, the twin of 
the first except that it was painted 


grey, pull into the entrance, then 
Rossi whisked me from the room. 

“ ‘The grey car,’ Rossi reminded me 
softly as he let me into the garden 
through a side door. I nodded, my 
head still whirling. 

“In five minutes it was finished; a 
wire disconnected here, another re- 
connected there, the detonator check- 
ed and set, and then I was back in 
the shadows, waiting. 

“Boom! Hah! It was a lovely ex- 
plosion! There was not a whole win- 
dow left in that house, I bet you. 
And as for the driver: a kitten would 
not have made a meal of the remains. 
I mvself have as memento a piece of 
green metal that fell near me . . .” 
“GREEN?” I exclaimed. “Now, 
look here, Kopek, you're not trying- 
to tell me you mistook the cars?” 
Kopek shrugged expressively. “Why 
not? I was not myself, remember. 
I had had a severe shock.” He look- 
ed at me innocently— then he 
chuckled. 

“Besides,” he misquoted cynically, 
“all cars are grey in the dark!” 
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MERRY MARY . . . 

In ‘‘To Love and to Lose,” crime 
addicts, you will meet as choice and 
wicked a villainess as we have heard 
of in many a day. Jack Heming, al- 
ways on the trail, of interesting skul- 
duggery for CAVALCADE readers, 
introduces you to the fabulous Mary 
Moders. Few have devoted their lives 
to nefarious occupations so whole- 
heartedly — or with such wit, enter- 
prise and courage— as this pretty little 
maid of old London. Murder was 
about the only occupation to which 
she did not turn her practised hand. 
Gingering, robbery, false pretences, 
blackmail, burglary,' pick-pocketing 
and bigamy were all one to her when 
it came to emptying the purses of 
gullible males. Where all this led her, 
you can find out for yourself on page 
12 . 

MAKE BELIEVE KING . . . 

Orllie Antoine Tounens was an un- 
heard of French lawyer who— with 
nothing but his own flamboyant self- 
confidence, daring and gambling in- 
stinct — set out alone to win an empire 
in the heart of the Andes. How he 
succeeded in convincing the wild and 
warlike Araucanian Indians that he 
was the white king their legends said 
would materialise and lead them to 
glory makes him one of history’s most 
fantastic adventurers. In ‘‘White 
King of the Red Men” (page 20) John 
Adam tells you the full story. 

THE RAINS CAME . . . 

The disastrous floods with which 
Australia has been plagued in recent 


years have inspired two of our writers 
this month. Athol Yeomans presents 
a fact feature, “Floods Were Floods 
in ’93," and Wal Watkins comes up 
with a nice fiction piece, “Floodbound 
With Rats.” It seems a pity that— 
as has happened so often on the past 
—now the danger has temporarily 
passed, people are no longer demand- 
ing positive flood prevention and con- 
trol action. Generations of Govern- 
ments have been faced with the pro- 
blem. Yet, by all accounts of what 
is being done about it, they’ll still 
be* facing them generations from now. 
STOCKMAN'S THIRD ARM . . . 

What the lariat is to the cowboy, 
and the bolos to the gaucho, the 
plaited hide whip is to the Australian 
stockman. Beverly Longwoth Lee 
(page 60) gives an up-to-the-minute 
survey of the whipmaking craft, 
which, strangely and lamentably, is 
dying out 

NEXT MONTH . . . 

In CAVALCADE next month you 
can look forward to the same unique 
and unusual features and fiction from 
Australia’s topline magazine writers. 
For strange adventure in exotic far 
places, there will be “Burmese Blood 
Bath” by Tod Jones, “South Seas 
Manstealer" by well-known Brisbane 
journalist, Clem Lack, and “Sword of 
Manurau” by Cedric Mentiplay. Sport 
fans are well catered for with “When 
the Feathers Fly," an authoritative 
survey of modern cock fighting by 
S. G. Ebert. Gavin Casey and Frank 
Greenop complete the serving with 
characteristic fiction stories. 



